





























A rovea looking habitation, to be sure; 
but such as may be found in all new 
settlements. 


‘We build our hut by the forest lake, 

Where the lilies grow and the violets wake. 
Where the purple grapes festoon the trees, 

And we hear at night the cold north breeze ; 
When the brown nuts fall on the frosty ground— 
O, then by the bearth-fire gathering round, 

Ve sing old songs, and we laugh at care, 

Aud with those we love our pleasures share. 


Lake Chaudiere is one of the Canadian 
lakes; but not having been able to meet 
with any particulars respecting it, we 
give, instead, the following beautiful and 
affecting story, written by a lady whose 
name is familiar to most of the readers 
of the Garland. It was published several 
years ago in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. We feel sure it will be read 
with absorbing interest. It is called 


A STORY OF THE LAKE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


Many years ago, while the dark old forest 
stood undisturbed in its majesty, and the 
wild deer had not learned to flee at the sound 
of the rifle, a neat log dwelling stood alone 
by the side of one of those beautiful lakes, 
that lie so still and clear, without visible in- 
let or outlet, sparkling amid the wide forests 
like diamonds in a wreath of emerald. 

This cottage was inhabited by a Yankee 
family, consisting of Mr. Edward Green, his 
wife and only child—a little girl of wonder- 
ful beauty, both of mind and person. 

Mr. Green was from Connecticut, was a 
man of good abilities, and upright mind; but 
it so happened, he could not get into the 
good graces of her of the golden sceptre ; so, 
after wooing her unsuccessfully in his native 
valley, he made a bold push for the West. 

Mrs. Green was an orphan; and fancying 
herself neglected by her few relatives, who 
were wealthy and proud, felt little regret in 
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leaving them, to attain, as she firmly believed, 
independence and honor, in a better country. 


They packed up their little all, and found 


room for it and their child upon a one horse 
wagon ; and on a bright April morning, took 


leave of their native land. 

Mr. Green was a man of fine sensibilities ; 
one of those susceptible spirits, in which the 
stings and bruises that a man unavoidably 
meets with in his intercourse with his fel- 
lows, remain unhealed, and become cankered 
sores; and many were the rebufls and dis- 
appointments over which his mind brooded 
in bitterness. His wife sympathized with 
him out of pure affection. She seemed to 
have no identity, so entirely were her opinions 
on all subjects merged in those of her hus- 
band, Ambitious she was,—but only for, 
him. ‘To see him honored and respected ; 
and in a station to which those who had 
slighted him should be obliged to look up to 
him, was the sum of all her earthly wishes ; 
while every hope and care, that had not its 
centre in him, she had gathered around his 
beautiful child, whom she sought to render 
lovely, only that he might love her the more 
tenderly. 

“Keep yourself neat, Jessa, so that papa 
may call you his little lady; learn your les- 
son so as to repeat it perfectly to papa; do 
your work neatly, so that papa may be 
pleased with it,’ were her daily words of 
encouragement to the child ;—and “ Oh, 
Jessa! now papa will be very sorry to hear 
of that,” was her usual reprimand. 


Of course, all the hopes and fears of the 
child, like those of its mother, dwelt around 
the one dear object. Mr. Green was an ab- 
solute monarch ; his slightest wish was law, 
to those over whom he reigned with the 
sceptre of love. Yet he was not happy. 
Notwithstanding the affectionate homage of 
those he loved, there were days during which 
he was moody and sad. At such times, the 
affectionate wife forbore remark; but her 
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table was spread with his favorite dishes, 
and every little delicacy which her stores 
afforded made its appearance. She dressed 
herself and child with great care, and as she 
sat at work, would sing in low, sweet tones, 
his favorite airs; thus unobtrusively dispel- 
ling his gloom, and winning him back to 
cheerfulness. Since their residence by the 
Lake, his melancholy was more abiding, 
a'though it had assumed a more softened 
seemed ever with 


character. His thoughts 


his white-haired parents, in his childhood’s 
home; and in regretting 


looked the blessings of 


the past, he over- 
the present, and 
neglected to provide for the future. 


Years passed; and still he dwelt in the 
same low cottage, and the rude long fence 
was mouldering around his small clearing. 
The many little elegancies which once gave 
an air of refimrement to his dwelling had dis- 
appeared, or were black with smoke, and 
discolored by the rain, that found its way 
freely through the frail roof. Mrs. Green 
now dressed herself and child in coarse linen 
frocks, walked barefoot in Summer, and had 
no richer dainties than the wild berries which 
she gathered on the hills; yet all her priva- 
tions served but to increase her love for her 
husband, for whose unhappiness she felt the 
most tender pity. He had been an indus- 
' trious man, but now he went to his labor as 
to a task; and would sit for hours upon a 
fallen tree, bent forward with his face con- 
cealed in his hands. She had no longer 
wherewith to cheer him ;—and when he came 
in from his work, and looked upon his scanty 
meal, his appetite would oftentimes forsake 
him entirely ; and when she looked up to 
greet him with her usual smile, she would 
detect the tear in his eye, and he would go 
hastily out, and ramble about in a listless 
mood, until his locks were wet with the dews 
of the night. She respected the morbid 
sensibility which she could not comprehend ; 
but her anxiety, together with the hardships 
and privations of which she thought not of 
complaining, began to prey upon her health. 
Mr. Green was quick in discerning that her 
step was slow, and her smile sorrowful, and 
he deemed that she was sinking under the 
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pressure of poverty; and his unhappiness, 
which was the real canker at her heart, be- 
came more deep and abiding. 

Jessa turned from one to the other—but 
the stream of love that nourished her young 
spirit, flowed beneath the shadow of the 
noxious night-shade, blending poison with its 
sweetness; and she became a creature of 
pensive tenderness. Daily did she strive, by 
every little art within her power, to dispel 
the shadow from her father’s brow, and 
lighten the burden of her patient mother. 
When her tasks were done, and her mother 
had commended her efforts with a fond yet 
clouded smile, and her father gazed upon 
them both with big tears in his clear blue 
eyes, then would she go out upon the Lake 
shore, and weep, she knew not wherefore ; 
or, gazing down into the clear mirror of its 
waters, trace the reflection of hill and forest, 
bower and blossom, and the mimic sky be- 
neath, with its bright or dark clouds sailing 
like ships far down in the crystal deep, until 
her soul was filled to overflowing with the 
Her father had 
taught her to read—but the Good Book, and 
an edition of psalms and hymns, were.the 


pure poetry of nature. 


only volumes in the cabin ; all others having 
been left behind when they came to the 
woods. Yet in these she delighted to read, 
and drank from their pages pure and living 
inspiration. 

It was her thirteenth birthday; and her 
fond mother exerted herself as usual to make 
it a glad day. 
with evergreen foliage, intermingled with 


She ornamented the cottage 


sweet flowers, and prepared to spread a little 
feast of all the good things within her reach. 
Mr. Green smiled as he had not smiled for 
many a month; and as he was preparing to 
go out in quest of fish, he clasped his de- 
voted wife to his bosom. 

“ Dear Jane,” he said, “I feel happy to- 
day. It seems as if a mountain were re- 
moved from my mind. I feel light and glad 
as I did in my happiest days. I can hope 
again now; and we will yet have a good 
house, and make a little paradise here by this 
beautiful Lake. Surely I have awakened 
from a long dark dream.” Mrs. Green 
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sobbed upon his bosom with pure ecstasy ; 
and Jessa held a hand of each, kissing them 
alternately. At length Mr, Green kissed his 
wife and child fondly, and went out. Jessa 
ran to the hill-side to cull the finest straw- 
berries; and her mother busied herself in 
making acake, and roasting two fine pheasants. 

Jessa came in with her basket full of ber- 
ries: she found the table spread, the dinner 
covered on the hearth, but she saw neither 
father nor mother. “ They are dressing the 
fish,” she said, and ran gaily to the little 
brook, that tumbled laughing from the spring 
to the Lake; but they were not there. She 
called, but received no answer, and her heart 
trembled with undefined fear. 

Suddenly she heard a loud, wild ery, which 
seemed to swell from a little bay beyond a 
wooded point, on which the wild-plum and 
crab-apple grew in rich abundance. Like a 
frightened fawn, she bounded through the 
interlaced branches, and beheld her mother, 
standing with “her hands raised and clasped, 
gazing on a canoe which was drifting towards 
her. In a moment it grated on the gravel at 
their feet. It was her father’s canoe. His 
poor coarse cloth coat, and simple cap lay in 
one end—in the bottom were two large pike ; 
but he was gone; and the conclusion was 
obvious; he had fallen into the Lake, and 
was drowned ! 

“ Do not weep so bitterly, mother,” sobbed 
Jessa; “ father is in heaven—I know it; for 
I dreamed last night that he stood with me 
on this very spot, and told me that he had 
been down into the bright heaven, which we 
see through the limpid waters, and that it 
was a paradise, real and all glorious—that it 
was peopled with beautiful spirits, and that 
he recognized his own father and mother 
there, radiant with immortal glory.” 

As she ceased speaking, there came upon 
the breeze that stirred the Lake, a strain of 
deep and dreamy melody—low and rich, like 
the echo of a distant hymn chanted by a 
choir of worshippers. Perchance it was a 
woodman’s song, or it might have been the 
mingled echoes of a hunt upon the opposite 
hills; yet to them it was the breath of 
heaven, speaking assurance and consolation. 


Still they watched and wept by the Lake, 
until the evening mists moved between them 
and the opposite shores, like a funeral train 
of white-robed spirits. Slowly and mechan- 
ically they returned to the cottage. The 
good dinner was cold; the fire had gone out; 
all was darkness and desolation. 

“Jessa, will you eat anything?” inquired 
the widow. 

“No, mother, I cannot,” the orphan girl 
answered, and the two sank upon their knees 
instinctively together. Long did they mingle 
their sobbing supplications; the mother for 
the child, and the child for the mother; until 
weary and exhausted, they lay down upon 
their beds, and wept themselves to sleep, 

Jessa’s domestic birds awoke her in the 
morning with their joyous melody; but a 
sleep like death lay on the mother’s eyelids. 
Jessa looked upon her as she slept. She was 
pale as marble; and the girl wondered that 
she had never before remarked her exceeding 
beauty. Every line of that still face was 
perfectly delicate, yet well defined; and fore- 
head, nose and chin, with the sweet meek 
lip, and beautiful cheek, might have put the 
most perfect statuary to confusion. “ And 
wherefore,” thought Jessa, as she lifted a 
lock of her rich auburn hair in which was 
one or two threads of silver, “ wherefore, 
was such beauty hidden in this wild place ? 
Are the people who dwell in beautiful houses, 
and have everything they can desire, better 
than she? Oh, why did my father come 
hither, to sink down in the deep Lake? Oh, 
my mother! What will support her now ?” 
The big tears fell fast upon the floor, but she 
gave no other sign of sorrow. At length 
she arose, struck a fire, and prepared break- 
fast; then she sat down to wait her mother’s 
waking. 

The sun was at her meredian before she 
unclosed her eyes. Jessa, although alarmed 
by her long sleep, had feared the awaking, 
with which must come a consciousness of 
her desolation, She was rejoiced to see her 
arise calmly, and, after adjusting her dress, 
sit down at her invitation to breakfast. Pre- 
sently she arose, and, bidding Jessa follow, 
went down to the Lake shore. Long and 
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silently she gazed upon the water ; then sud- 
denly clapping her hands, she cried—*“I see 
it now ! « What 
do you see, dear mother?” asked Jessa, as 
“Do not 
ask me now, only make haste ;’ and she sped 


Come ! come quickly.” 
she followed her flying footsteps. 


to the bay where the canoe was lying, with 
a speed that left the fawn-like child behind. 
As soon as Jessa’s foot was in the canoe, she 
pushed oif into the Lake, and paddled toward 
the centre. Of a sudden she dropped her 
oar, the light of her previously excited coun- 
tenance faded into a deep gloom; she clasped 
her hands, and said slowly, “We are too 
“ For 
mercy’s sake, mother,”’ cried the child, “ what 
“Have I not told you,” 
Mrs. Green replied, “ your father promised 


late, Jessa; the signal is withdrawn.” 
do you mean !” 


to show me a sign which would guide us to 
a spot in the Lake, directly above the bright 
gate of the palace, in which he dwells in 
perfect happiness! and then we could see 
the glorious arched portal, and passing joy- 
ously through the waters meet him in that 
blessed world. I saw the white boat on the 
wave, but it has gone down without me.” 
While she was speaking, Jessa looked 
down instinctively into the dark waters, and 
started in astonishment—for she saw, as if 
far down, in immeasurable distance, am arch, 
surpassing the most glorious rainbow ; while 
the phantom of a boat, white as the robe of 
purity, seemed rocking just beneath the sur- 
face. 
glorious colors on the light clouds that appa- 


The rays of the sun lay in a halo of 


rently clustered like angels round his throne, 
which the glittering bow reflected down in 
the dark mirror of the Lake; while a white 
detached cloud threw its skiff-like shadow in 
the waters. Jessa understood the phenome- 
non; but, as a conviction that her mother’s 
reason wandered, had taken hold upon her 
‘mind, she thought to direct her attention to 
the halo above before she should discover its 
shadow beneaththem. “ Oh, mother, look!” 
she cried, pointing upward; but the eyes of 
Mrs. Green were searching the water, and at 
that moment, while Jessa was looking up- 
ward, her mother sprang into the waves with 


a loud cry of joy 
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Jessa would have followed, but her senses 
were benumbed; she made an effort to rise, 
but sunk down inanimate, in the bottom of 
the canoe. 


When she awoke, the night winds were 
rocking her cradle; and the pure stars kept 
watch above her, as she lay a lone orphan in 
her frail canoe, upon the water that sobbed 
above the graves of her parents. Night was 
abroad upon the earth, and a hush on the 
bosom of nature. 

The 
She could not 
determine at what point lay her desolated 
dwelling; and if she had known, how could 
she have gone thither? or where should the 


She arose, and looked around her. 
shores were lost in shadows. 


lone child go for shelter or consolation! Her 
canoe lay motionless, for there was not wind 
enough to impel it along the still water. 

She sat with her hands clasped, and her 
young head bowed down like a violet upon 
which the foot of the hunter has pressed too 
heavily. At length a vivid flash of lightning 
passed across the Lake, and then came a 
She started and 
A billowy cloud was heaving its 


long low voice of thunder, 
looked up. 
dark battlements above the hills; piling up 
huge towers, and surmounting them with 
magnificent ornaments—the silver capital 
and cornice, glittering dome and snowy 
streamer,—for the waning moon lay behind, 
wasting her lustre upon the cloud that sha- 
dowed the earth. 
leapt out upon the rampart, and threw his 
keen arrow with a shout that made the earth 


Again the red lightning 


groan, and the strong forest tremble. 

Jessa was afraid of the loud thunder, and 
had always been used to hide her face on 
her mother’s bosom when the forked light- 
ning was abroad. Now the 
Lake proffered her a pillow, but she shrank 
She sought the oar, 


bosom of the 


from its cold embrace. 
with which to paddle to the land; her mo- 
ther had dropped it overboard ; there was no 
help nor hope. The breath of the storm, as 
it panted for the onset, began to disturb the 
sullen quiet of the waters, which threw back 
each fiery signal from their curled lips, and 
answered the deep thunder with low fitful 
moanings. The poor child grew almost frantic. 
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“ Mother!” she cried, between the bellow- 
ings of the tempest, “Oh, mother, answer, 
that I may know where to come!” 

Never before had she called upon that holy 
name in vain; but the mother’s ear was 
closed, and the mother’s heart was silent; 
there came no sound but the roaring of the 
storm. 

Onward it came with its wintry speed ; 
and the tree that refused to do it reverence, 
was smitten to the earth. At once it leapt 
from the hills upon the Lake; and the stroke 
of its plumes threw high the foamy billows, 
to each of which it gave a crest of flashing 
gems; while the angel of the tempest threw 
profusely upon them a shower of icy dia- 
monds—the keen cutting hail. But where 
was the frail bark with the lone helpless 
maiden? Lo! it skims the flood, impelled 
by the wing of the tempest, and is thrown 
up upon the green shore. A wild billow 
follows the fugitive, passes over it, and re- 
turns to the bosom of its mother. 

The night and the storm were past. The 
sun hung high in the heaven; and earth 
looked up in his loving face smiling through 
her tears. A graceful youth of nineteen, in 
his white hunting-frock and buckskin moc- 
casins, stood that morning on the brow of 
the highest hill that mirrorred its loveliness 
in that little Lake. His cheeks were fresh 
with exercise; his eyes bright with hope; 
and Iris dark curls, gemmed with drops from 
the blossomed spray, glittered in the sunlight. 
His right hand held his trusty rifle, and his 
left held a thong, to which was attached a 
large rough fiery-eyed dog. The young 
man sent a searching glance over hill and 
valley, while the good dog snuffed the wind 
and seemed eager for the chase. But the 
storm had driver the deer from the hills, and 
the light-footed hunter took his way down 
toward the Lake. 

But what attracts the dog so forcibly to- 
ward that stranded canoe? He elevates his 
nose, raises his bristles, utters an anxious 
whine, and pulls at the thong with a strong 
endeavor to lead his master onward. The 
hunter yielded to his humor, and followed to 
the spot. He thought of the lurking savage, 


and approached cautiously. The dog began 
to dig furiously under the side of the canoe. 
“ Be quiet, Nero!” cried the youth; and tak- 
ing hold of the canoe he threw it suddenly 
from its position. “God of mercy!” he 
cried, “ what does this mean ?”’ and he sank 
on his knees beside the beautiful inanimate 
form of poor little Jessa. There it lay part- 
ly on the face, with hands clasped above the 
head. He took hold of the body : it was not 
rigid; he raised it, and sitting down on the 
canoe, held it to his besom. The perfect 
faee was white as marble, and the soft ches- 
nut-colored hair hung in long wavy tresses 
over his arm. The still cold bosom was 


pure as a new-fallen snow-drift; and the 


little hand and round smooth arm, lay life- 
lessly upon it. “Oh what a pity that a 
creature so lovely should die,”’ he said mourn- 
fully. “ But how came she here? I know 
of no family residing near the Lake. What 
shall I do with her? I cannot leave this 
beautiful form to be devoured by wild beasts ; 
I cannot carry her the long seven miles, over 
hill and stream, to my home.” 

Long time he sat down gazing upon his 
lovely burden, while the big tears fell upon 
the face that felt them not. Rising at last, 
he laid her on a grassy bank, gazed upon 
her a moment, bent down and kissed her 
forehead. “ Here, Nero! take care of her,” 
he said to the stout dog, who approached, sat 
down by her side, and looked wistfully after 
his master, as, with flying footsteps he as- 
cended the hill. On the summit he paused 
and looked back; the faithful animal still sat 
by his charge ; and, with a blessing on the 
canine race, the hunter sped on. 

It was past three in the afternoon, when 
the hunter, accompanied by three strong 
men, approached the place, bearing a rude 
bier, or litter, At a little distance they 
halted, and gazed with wonder. The dog 
lay quietly on the grass; the child reclined 
upon him, with her arms around his neck, and 
her cheek on bis velvet head. “She lives! 
she lives!” cried the hunter, as he bounded 
to her side. The noble dog looked up with 
his glad bright eyes, but moved not until the 
precious burden was lifted from his neck. 
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The pulse was beating, and the sweet 
breath of! life had imparted its rose-hue to 
her lips; but her cheeks were white as ever, 
and her eyes closed heavily. After a few 
ineffectual attempts to rouse her, they placed 
her upon the litter, and bore her away. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next 
Gay when her consciousness returned, and 
she slowly raised the white lid from her soft 
sad eyes. ‘lhe mellow light that penetrated 
the heavy crimson curtains, shed a beautiful 
twilight through the elegant chamber, and 
gave to the white drapery of her bed, a tinge 
that made them seem like the clouds that 
hang round a summer sunset; while exotic 
flowers, such as she had never seen before, 
shed their incense from the most elegant 
She felt that she was in Paradise 
* Mother,” she cried, with her low, sweet 
voice. 


vases, 


A benign looking lady approached 
her, and inquired, “ what would my dear girl 
have?” ‘Is not mother here?” she asked, 
in reply. “Be quiet, love,” returned the 
lady ; “‘ you are too weak to talk now. ‘To- 


9? 


morrow, I will tell you all you wish to know.” 
“ But,” persisted Jessa, “ is not mother in 
heaven “Oh yes! most certainly,” re- 
plied the lady ; “but you must not talk of 
her to-day. Keep yourself calm and you 
will soon be well.” “I will obey ;” and Jessa 
closed her eyes and slept again. As the 
clouds.of weakness cleared from her intellect, 
stie became aware, that, instead of being a 
glorified spirit, she was still of the earth, 
earthy. ‘hen memory unrolled slowly be- 
fore her, the scenes of the birth-day, and the 


?? 


night of the storm; and she alarmed her 
anxious nurse by a burst of passionate weep- 
ing. “Oh, I thought I was with my parents 
in heaven,” she said, “ and I am only a poor 
orphan, without one friend on earth.” The 
lady sought by every means to soothe her, 
assuring her of safety and protection as long 
* Only in mercy tell me how 
The lady 


recounted how she had been found andsaved 


as she lived. 
I came here, and where I am!” 


by her son; adding, you are now in the 
house of Mr. Hill, whose wife I am. Jessa 
soon related all she knew of her own history, 
aud the terrible events of her birthday, Mrs. 


-which he was admitted. 
‘have fancied that Jessa loved Nero more than 
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Hill wept with the poor child for the sudden 
and fearful bereavement which had made 
her a destitute orphan; at the same time 
blessing God, who had so wonderfully pre- 
served her. “ You shall stay with me,” she 
said—‘“ We have no child but Harry, your 
preserver; I have often wished that heaven 
would send me a daughter, and now my wish 
is granted. I hope we shall be able to make 
you happy.” 

A few days afterwards—and Jessa was 
wandering in the garden, and through the 
beautiful grounds which surrounded Mr. 
Hill’s fine mansion, attended ever by Nero, 
who seemed to love her with all his heart, as 
certainly did his young master. But the 
man envied the dog the many caresses which 
he won, and the constant companionship to 
Indeed, one might 


Harry, who did not know how holy a thing 
love is in the bosom of a young and inno- 
cent girl, Jessa was a joyous creature, and 
the only cloud on the atmosphere of her 
spirit was the memory of her parents, and on 
that was ever glowing the radiant rainbow 
of faith in their eternal beatitude. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill loved her almost to idolatry, and 
every person about the house felt it a privi- 
lege toserve her. She was literally burdened 
with presents of every thing rare and beau- 
tiful; but she delighted in nothing so much 
as in flowers. : 

A party of men had been to her father’s 
deserted cottage and brought away whatever 
was worth preserving, and she had treasured 
every little memento of parental affection; 
but some choice plants, which her mother 
used to love and nurse, because her father 
prized them, were to her most precious. She 
tended them with a religious devotion, as if 
she believed that her mother’s spirit lived in 
their bloom; and if they drooped, or faded 
prematurely, sue would weep bitterly from a 
fancy, that she had offended that gentle spirit 
She kept 
them in her own chamber, and always knelt 
and mingled her prayers with their fragrance. 

Mrs. Hill observed that whenever Harry 
gave her a choice flower, she would place it 


which thus testified its sorrow. 
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in a water-vase on the same stand with her 
hallowed treasures ; and this one indication 
of affection for the giver, was all-conclusive 
in that lady’s eyes. But poor Harry was by 
no means satisfied with such indications of 
love, and misconstrued her delicate maidenly 
reserve, into indifference. Often did he sigh 
— Oh, that I were that dog !”’ as he beheld 
Jessa seated on the grass, with her book in 
one hand, and the other buried in Nero’s 
worsted locks; or with her white arm round 
his neck as she reclined on his broad shoul- 
ders. He did not know that she loved Nero 
for Harry’s sake. 

With the sere Autumn, he was obliged to 
leave home, to go to a distant university. 
“ You will not forget me, Jessa ?”’ he said to 
her, at parting. “Not if you write very 
often,’ she replied, with a bright smile. He 
turned away displeased, and she went into 
the desolate garden to weep. 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of excellent sense ; 
who possessed a good solid education ; and 
found great delight in instructing Jessa, who 
seemed to possess intuitive knowledge, which 
grasped at once the contents of every page 
that was spread before her, and rejoiced in 
every new acquisition of science as in an 
imperishable treasure. During the three 
years of Harry’s absence, she became an all- 
accomplished woman. Her mind was stored 
svith useful as well as ornamental literature ; 
and her fingers were alike expert on the keys 
of a musical instrument, and in the use of 
the scissors and needle. She would give a 
botanical description of the flowers which 
she cultivated in her garden, and could imi- 
tate them beautifully with the pencil, or in 
embroidery, with worsteds of her own spin- 
ning, and dying. She could cut and make 
a garmient—cook a hunter’s dinner, or a 
Christmas feast. 

A gentleman of great worth and wealth, 
in Mr. Hill’s vicinity, a visitor at his house, 
becoming acquainted with Jessa, and secing 
in her the perfection of what a woman 
should be, fixed his hopes upon her. She 
perceived the partiality, which he was at no 
pains to conceal; but while her truthful 
heart shrunk from encouraging his affections, 





she was obliged to receive his attentions with 
civility; she frequently rode out in his com- 
pany, although she gave no encouragement 
sulficient to embolden a declaration on his 
part. 

Just at this time, Harry returned home, 
and was met with joyful accounts of Miss 
Jessa’s excellence, and fine prospects of be- 
coming the bride of Mr. Granger. He felt 
disposed to curse the officious tongues that 
told him such hateful tidings. He had writ- 
ten home frequently, and been at home several 
times during the term of his studies, and 
Jessa had always written and spoke to him 
as her kind and dear brother; could she do 
more without his permission? and he had 
never solicited her love. She felt that he 
was most precious to her heart, and could 
not divine his increasing reserve and coldness. 
He grew silent and morose, seldom spent an 
evening at home, and never brought her her 
favorite blossoms. She smiled in company, 
and wept upon her pillow, until her eye grew 
heavy, and her check pale. 

It was the first wish of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill, that Harry and Jessa should be united, 
and succeed them in their beautiful posses- 
sions. ‘This wish however they kept within 
their own bosoms; and while they read their 
young hearts, resolved to let love take its 
own course. 

It was a soft evening, just at the brida 
season of the year—when the full blown 
Spring yields, blushing, to Summer’s ardent 
cooing, and mingles rich berries with her 
fragrant rose wreaths ; while hope and love 
reign over all animate and inanimate things, 
weaving the garland, attuning the hymn, and 
filling the balmy atmosphere with bliss— 
when Jessa stole from her chamber into the 
dewy garden. ‘lhe full moon was walking 
in brightness up her starry path in the blue 
ether, shedding a mellower beauty upon all 
that was already exquisitely beautiful. She 
did not acknowledge herself miserable, yet 
all the bloom and fragrance around her fell 
coldly on her spirit; and she wept she knew 
not wherefore, only she was sad, 

In that same garden under a thick tree sat 
Harry, musing on the blight of his cherished 
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hopes. He thought of the day in which he 
found the lifeless child on the Lake shore; 
and how he wept over her inanimate beau- 
ties; and how his heart leapt when he be- 
held her, on his return, with her bright curls 
dishevelled over Nero’s neck; and how he 
had prized the dog for her sake; and how 
he had regarded her as his own precious 
pearl of the waters; and how his parents 
loved her. And then that, pure, pious, and 
beautiful as she was, she was indifferent to 
him, and about to become another’s. “ Oh 
God!” he cried, in a voice of agony, “can I 
live and see her given to the arms of ano- 
ther? Jessa, my own worshipped Jessa, the 
wife of my rival! No—never! I will leave 
my home to-morrow, never toreturn. I have 
nerved my heart ; I will leave her to be hap- 
py-” “Will you consult her first as to 
whether such a step will in any manner con- 
duce to her happiness ?”” whispered a sweet 
familiar voice, almost in his ear. He turned. 
Jessa stood like the spirit of bliss beside him, 
her bright eyes beaming roguishly into his. 
The farce was over. Hé blushed under a 
deep sense of the ludicrousness of his posi- 
tion; and then, with a glad laugh, clasped 





THE SUN ROSE. 


her to his bosom. “And will you be my 
wife, Jessa?” he asked, tremulously. “ Why 
do you ask me, if you are going away to- 
morrow, never to return?” “Oh, Jessa, 
that was all folly. I thought you were going 
to marry Mr. Granger.” 
you think so?” 


“But what made 
“Indeed I cannot tell. I 
suppose it was a delusion of jealousy, grow- 
ing out of excess of love. 
you be mine?” 


But say, will 
“ Why, I cenfess, brother 
Harry, that my little heart enthroned you as 
its sovereign from the time I knew you as 
my deliverer from death. And so, if your 
parents will consent to see their son united 
to such a little nobody as Jessa of the Lake, 
why she is your own.” 

Harry’s parents gladly consented, and 
Harry Hill was afterwards distinguished in 
the councils of his country; and his gentle 
and beautiful lady was a bright gem in the 
wreath of her country’s distinguished daugh- 
ters; yet the joys of home, where they were 
idolized by their parents, and their children 
—where the rich honored, and the poor 
blessed them, and the stranger rested in the 
shade of their hospitality—-were ever near- 
est and dearest to their hearts. 





THE BEAUTIFUL SUN ROSE. 


Tarts Rose (Helianthemum formosum) is 
figured in Sweet’s “Cistinea: the natural 
order of Cistus, or Rock Rose,” from which 
we make the following extract :— 

“ We believe the present to be the largest 
flowered species of the genus, and makes ¢ 
handsome upright bushy Shrub, but will 
scarcely endure our (British) winters in the 
open air without protection; it makes a 
pretty plant for the greenhouse, and succeeds 
well by the side of a wall in a southern 
aspect, so as to be protected with covering in 
winter, thriving well in any rich light soil, 


and producing a great quantity of flowers in 
succession: plants of it may be preserved in 
pits or frames through the winter, so as to 
be kept from the frost; they may then be 
turned into the borders in springy where 
they will make a fine appearance in summer: 
young cuttings, planted under hand-glasses 
in autumn, soon strike root ; seeds also ripen 
in abundance, so that any quantity may be 
raised ; but as the color of the flowers vary 
considerably on different plants, the seeds 
should always be saved fiom those of the 
brightest colors.” 
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PART THE SECOND. 

ReMARKABLE for early rising, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Smith never was; and, on the 
morning after the incidents we have 
related, she did not descend to the break- 
fast table till her husband had half finished 
his breakfast. 

“You had better ring, my dear,” he 
said, ““and have some fresh tea made.” 

“You know I never take tea. Now, 
when did you ever see me take tea? You 
are so very forgetful; you know Ialways 
take chocolate.” 

“So much the better, my love,” replied 
the good-tempered husband, “ for then 
my being obliged to hurry into town will 
not inconvenience you.” 

“Tt is very disagreeable to breakfast 
alone,” she muttered. 

« Then you might rise earlier,” he said, 
quietly. Mrs. Smith opened wide her 
bright round eyes, Mr. Smith followed 
up the stroke bravely. ‘No household 
was ever well-managed where the mis- 
tress lies in bed till noon.” The poor 
man was fearful he had gone too far, said 
too much, hurt her feelings; and as he 
really loved the pretty fool, who seemed 
to lack the instinctive knowledge of caring 
for her own happiness, he paused, and 
added, “ Surely, my love, illness cannot 
be your excuse, for in all my life [ never 
saw you look better than you do at this 
moment.” 

“ Look better !” repeated the little lady 
—“look better! So much for man’s 
consistency of opinion. Why, look at 
this dress: you always said this dress 
disfigured me—that you hated it—that 
was the reason why [| put it on this morn- 
ing; and now you say I am looking 
well.” 

“A proof you look well in everything, 
my dear,” said Mr. Smith, tapping his 
second ere. 

“You are breaking that ege at the 
wrong end, Mr. Smith,” recommenced 
the provoking wife; “it is very odd you 
cannot remember that the round end is 


the end to break an egg. Well, it is 
strange; you know how these little things 
annoy me, yet you persist in doing them.” 

Mr. Smith restrained himself, for peace’ 
sake ; but he continued breaking the egg 
at the sharp end, and having eaten it, 
rang the bell. “Do not forget to stop 
the omnibus,” he said to the servant. 

“The "buss you go by, sir, to the city, 
has been gone an hour: I told you the 
time, sir, while you were reading,” re- 
plied the servant. 

Mr. Smith was provoked, perhaps, with 
himself, but he looked first at the servant 
and then at his wife, who was dividing 
her toast into very small particles, and 
throwing it at the little spaniel. “ Well,” 
she exclaimed, “that was not my fault, 
I’m sure. I had nothing to do with your 
delay !” 

“1 did not say you had, Mrs. Smith,” 
he answered. 

“ No, but you looked—you looked, sir 
Then, with a perfect change of voice, she 
whined out, “God help us poor women ! 
We little know what we may live to 
endure !” 

“Stuff!” murmured the angry gentle- 
man, drawing on his gloves, and marching 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Smith poised her spoon over her 
cup of chocolate. “ He will hardly go,” 
she thought, “without saying good-bye ; 
he never did that yet.” She listened, and 
certainly the hall-door did not either open 
or shut. His step paused—it returned— 
a smile of petty triumph agitated her 
lips. No, he went up stairs. The smile, 
however, increased, for she knew he 
would look in as he came down. He did 
look in. 

“Can I do anything in the city for 
you !” 

Mrs. Smith sipped her chocolate, as if 
unconscious of her husband’s presence or 
his words. 

“ Elizabeth, do you want anything from 
the city ?” 

“Tf I did, you would forget to bring it.” 
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“ Well, perhaps so. I shall be home 
to dinner at five.” 

“T wish—though I suppose it is little 
use my Wishing—but I do wish that you 
would sometimes dine at the club. Now, 
last night, if you had invited those men 
to dine with you at the club, you would 
have enjoyed yourselves more, and I 
should not have felt the poor castaway I 
did.” Mrs. Smith intended this as a bit 
of touching eloquence, but she had under- 
mined her own influence by a system of 
annoyance which some women fancy 
augments, when it really destroys their 
power. 

*“ Are you in earnest?” inquired Mr. 
Smith, advancing into the room, and look- 
ing steadfastly at his wife—* are you in 
earnest in saying that you wish I would 
dine at the club ?”’ 

“Why, yes; you would get better 
dinners there ; and you are hard to please 
in that way ;” and she looked down at 
her chocolate with a pretty mincing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“ Very well, Elizabeth,” he replied, “1 
will dine there to-day. It is at your 
request ; my memory will be clear enough 
to remember that ;” and without another 
word he left the house, and his lady to 
the exercise of her temper and imagina- 
tion. While Elizabeth Smith was think- 
ing her small thoughts, and arranging 
her small ways, Madeline Mansfield was 
seated by her husband’s side ; his face 
was turned from her, so as to conceal 
what he did not wish her to observe. 

“What you say, Madeline,” he an- 
swered at last to much that she had 
spoken—*“ what you say is true; | grant 
you that; but it is impossible. Ir I were 
to change my style of living, it would be 
talked of at the clubs, where things 
small, as well as things great, are can- 
vassed, the one with as much eagerness 
as the other. My credit would be shaken.” 

“Jt is shaken already, Mansfield,” she 
interrupted. ‘ Now do not shrink from, 
or shudder at it; I know it is shaken. 
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If it were not, do you think I should have 
heard it? But shrinking will not re-es- 
tablish it, nor will bravado; difficulties 
must be encountered, to be overcome. I 
am sure,” she added with admirable tact, 
“T have heard you say so many times— 
be they as bad as they can be, they must 
be met ?” 

“You are going out of your usual 
track,” said her husband in a severe voice, 
and evidently anxious to escape from her 
and from himself. 

“T am doing,” she replied, “as I have 
ever done; “I ain followmg in yours. I 
have shared your heart, Manstield, and 
your prosperity ; and if adversity a 

“ Why,” he interrapted—* why say if 
adversity! Madeline, you are a very 
raven this morning. Whodared to speak 
of adversity! It cannot come. Your 
marriage settlement would protect you 
and our child. Adversity !—like all wo- 
men, you speak as if a temporary incon- 
venience were decided ruin. Wéo has 
dared to bandy my name in this manner ?” 
He rose from his chair, and seizing his 
hat, would have left the room, had not his 
wife prevented him. 

“ You will not hear me, Mansfield, will 
not confide in me; but although you do 
not know me, you believe in me. You 
know I would not breathe, much less tell, 
an untruth. I will not detain you: only 
this, whatever may occur, there is my 
settlement to prop your credit. I can 
live and rejoice in poverty, but I could 
not bear your tarnished name. Do not 
hesitate to consider mine, in every sense 
of the word, yours. Li you would only 
allow me, there are a thousand things | 
could retrenel: in.” 

Mr. Manstield looked at her steadily, 
and then said, “ Would you consent to 
relinguish this house !” 

* Most willingly—house, carriage, all 





—go to a suburban cottage at once. 
There would be nothing strange in that. 
I have been ill, and need change, and 
pure air, and quiet. Indeed that would 
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be no sacrifice,” was her reply in a cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Would you take our boy and go 
abroad,” he persisted, “ for two or three 
years ?” 

Madeline’s color came and went rapid- 
ly. “Without you?” she faltered. 

“ Certainly—there would be nothing 
strange in your going abroad; the boy 
would improve rapidly in languages ; and 
you would (if the crisis caine which you 
consider so inevitable) avoid much pain.” 

*“ Mansfield !’ exclaimed Madeline, 
panting in her utterance, * why will you 
speak thus, as if we could have a divided 
interest? I could not, do not want to, 
avoid pain. Even if I loved you not, the 
sacred bond that binds us, would prevent 
it. Anything but that, Mansfield ;” and 
she added, while a faint smile struggled 
on her lips, “ I am sure you did not mean 
it.” 

“ We have met so seldom of late,” he 
answered, “that I should not think you 
could feel it so much.” He did not ven- 
ture to look at his wife after these cold 
words; if he had, his heart, always move- 
able, must have turned with love and 
sympathy towards the struggling agony 
she sought to repress. And it was her 
agony alone she strove to overcome. No 
desire to return pain for pain arose from 
her generous heart; nor had she occasion, 
in this great sorrow, to resort to the 
talismanic proverb which had so often 
taught her, on less trying occasions, to 
“ forbear.” 

“We have met seldom, certainly,” she 
said, and the composure of her manner 
and the trembling of her voice were at 
sad variance; “and I confess that I have 
suffered much in consequence; but I 
knew, day by day, that you were well; 
I knew you were amused. If I did not 
always.see you, I heard your voice or 
your step; and if you did not come, I 
could still expect you; but I cannot leave 
you. I have never been officious—never 
craved for attention, highly as I value it 
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—never, never disturbed your arrange- 
ments, or pushed myself into secrets it 
would have given you pain to have re- 
vealed. Oh, Mansfield! let what will 
happen, do not thrust me from you.” 
The idea of parting from her husband 
overcome every other feeling ; and her 
deep and earnest love, of which Mans- 
field felt he was everyway unworthy, 
recalled much of his past affection. He 
left her with the assurance of attending 
to her wishes, of steadily investigating 
his affairs, of looking all difficulties in 
the face boldly and at once, and, above 
all, promising never to hint even at the 
idea of their separation again. All this, 
and more, he promised, and all this he 
intended at the moment to perform; but 
when his cab drove from the door, Made- 
line felt the oak upon which she leaned 
changing into a reed; for all her love 
could not blind her to the fact of Mans- 
field’s vacillation. It was well that she 
had the truest Comforter to resort to. 
She knew that a married woman ought 
to have no friend, in the highest accepta- 
tion of the word—no one to whom she 
can open her heart fully and entirely— 
except her husband. Her mother was 
dead, and her only near relative—a warm- 
hearted old bachelor uncle—Uncle Oliver 
—had all the confidence she deemed it 
right to give te any; but she had no 
thought of complaining of her husband to 
any human being. 

Before the sound of Mr. Mansfield’s 
wheels had died on. his wife’s ears, her 
faith in his promises were gone. It was 
in vain she recalled them; and the expe- 
rience of the days and weeks that fol- 
lowed, only proved the total want of 
firmness of purpose in him she loved. 
Instead of retrenching, he seemed to rush 
more wildly than ever he had done before 
through the whirl of the world; and her 
inquiries were avoided with a wild burst 
of gaiety, or so:ne bitter words, that were 
replied to only by unseen tears. She 
frequently blamed herself for not more 
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firmly withstanding what she considered 
wrong; but her position was one of ex- 
treme difficulty. If she were sure of her 
husband’s affection, she would have been 
better able to stem the destruction, whose 
course she watched as the devoted vil- 
lagers watch the stream of lava that 
must overwhelm them in theend. Some- 
times his mad gaiety would flash like a 
meteor through the house; at others he 
was so moody, so reserved, so evidently 
in a state of mental and bodily suffering, 
that all she could do was to attend to and 
console him; and this he would not 
always permit. She was watching for 
him one night—longing for, yet dreading 
the knock that would announce his arrival 
—when the servant brought her a_ letter, 
a few hurried lines, saying he was sud- 
denly called by business to Antwerp, but 
she should hear from him in a few days. 
A line at the bottom of the scrawl im- 
plored Heaven to bless her and her child. 
The next day passed. She told her 
servant she would not be at home to any 
one. She might have spared the com- 
mand, for no one called; it was a damp, 
misty, chilling day; the fog entered the 
drawing-room ; and spread its hazy cur- 
tain over the looking-glasses, and mirrors, 
and windows, and crept about the marble 
tables, and bronzes, making them feel 
clammy to the touch. 

The following day was bright, and full 
of sunshine: sie ordered her carriage, 
and drove into the Park. She was seek- 
ing refuge from herself. She bowed 
eagerly to all she knew, and her saluta- 
tions were always respectfully and warmly 
returned; but she thought people seemed 
astonished to see her there. Why, she 
could not tell, but she pulled the check, 
and said “ Elome.” Her uncle was in the 
drawing-room; she saw his face at the 
window, where she had looked expecting 
to see her boy ; but beiore she was on the 
stairs, the old gentleman met her—nay 
more, he kissed her, and led her into the 
library. There was something so melan- 
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choly in his eyes as he gazed on her, that 
she felt suffocated; and unclasping her 
cloak, and throwing back her bonnet, she 
said, as calmly as she could—*“ You have 
something more, dear uncle, than mere 
town-talk totell me to-day. Is Mansfield 
il] ?” 

“ The rascal!” exclaimed Uncle Oliver 
—*the most desperate rascal !” 

« You are sure he is not ill?” she per- 
sisted, greatly relieved, and for a moment 
losing sight of the injurious epithet in 
her deep anxiety for him she loved. 

“ T]1!—not he—such rascals are never 
ill.” 

“Thank God!” she ejaculated; and 
covering her face with her hands, sobbed 
bitterly for a few moments. 

“T wish,” thought Uncle Oliver, as he 
paced up and down the room—“ I wish I 
knew exactly what I ought to say, and 
what I ought to do. With any other 
woman, the difficulty would be how to 
keep her down; but with her, it will be 
how to get her up.” 

“Don’t cry, Madeline; don’t cry,” he 
saidat last; “Iam sure the involvements 
are greatly exaggerated ; and, after all, 
there is not so much to regret, for he was 
never at home; so cheer up, my dear 
niece. I should be as happy as a prince,” 
he muttered to himself; “quite, if she 
would only call him a rascal.” 

“ Whatever there is to tell,” she said, 
“tell me now, I can bear it. I would 
not seek any whom we know, lest I 
should hear ill of him. I dreaded lest 
some one should come and tell me evil: 
but I do not mind you—I never minded 
you, Uncle Oliver.” 

The old man looked sadly perplexed ; 
he did not know how to say what he 
felt he must communicate. He began 


by talking of Mr. Manstield’s embarrass- 
ments, and follies, and extravagances. 
Of all these, Madeline assured him, he 
might spare himself the mention: she 
knew all. Yes, she believed every one; 
and she thought she saw a clear and 
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direct way to avert the disgrace, though 
not the ruin. Her relative looked aston- 
ished. “Then you know,” he inquired, 
“the cause of his journey: do you not?” 

“ Business, uncle, I suppose ; business,” 
was her answer. 

*“ Most villainous business,” he said. 
“ Have you had no suspicion that he loved 
you less than formerly '—have you had 
no reason to believe why ?” 

Madeline grew deadly pale. “ It can- 
not be, uncle,” she said, “ that you come 
to me, in this hour of trial, to insult me 
by the gossiping reports of the town ?” 

He placed a letter in her hands; it was 
directed to him from her husband, signed 
by his name, entreating him to go at 
once to “ poor Madeline,” and cursing his 
evil destiny. It left no doubt as to who 
was the companion of his flight ; no doubt 
as to his having violated the laws of God 
and man. Madeline folded up the letter 
deliberately, but, in the act of returning 
it to her uncle, she fell on the floor. There 
was neither scream nor tear; she fell as 
one struck off the life-roll into eternity. 
When she recovered her reason, she asked 
if Mr. Oliver were in the house. He 
was soon by her side; but, contrary to 
his expectations, contrary to his hopes, 
deep and bitter as were Mrs. Mansfield’s 
feelings, no word of censure towards her 
husband escaped her !ips. 

“Tam not able to think yet,” she said ; 
“T can only feel; but to-morrow I shall 
be better. Come to me to-morrow at 
tivo, and pray for me, dear uncle; I need 
the prayers of the good and gracious 
creatures of the world.” The poor old 
gentleman brushed many tears away from 
his furrowed cheeks, and drove immedi- 
ately to those who could give him infor- 
mation as to the real state of Mansfield’s 
affairs. He found they were by no means 
in so bad a state as he had heard at first ; 
that if the heedless man had possessed 
the moral courage to investigate them 
steadily, some outlay at the present, and 
retrenchment for the future, would bring 


them round. But it was in vain he sought 
to discover what spell could have deprived 
Mansfield of his reason, and tempted him 
to outrage all honor as he had done; in- 
deed Mr. Oliver was so incensed at Mans- 
field, that he seemed to retain only what 
told more against him. And what was 
there that did mot tell against him? 'That 
a foreigner, whose code of morals falls far 
short of our English standard, and whose 
profession extracts the blush from the 
purest cheek that braves the glare of 
footlights and men’s eyes—that such a 
one should have admired the gay, the 
witty, the handsome Mansfield, was no 
wonder. She had no position to sacrifice, 
no scruple to overcome; but that he 
should have been so infatuated, was past 
all understanding. The next morning, 
although he was rather before than after 
his appointment, Mrs. Mansfield had been 
in consultation for some hours with her 
husband’s “man of business.” When 
she rose to meet her uncle, he was shocked 
at the change which a few hours had 
wrought; but she was perfectly calm, 
and the lofty purpose that filled her mind 
imparted a more than usual dignity to her 
manner. She left the room to procure 
some papers, and the lawyer, addressing 
her uncle, said, “ Her going out, sir, is a 
relief to me. I never understood what 
woman could do before. She gives up 
the whole of her own property—the whole, 
sir, without reserve, to free her husband ; 
and this, mind you, unconditionally, She 
is devoted, heart and soul, to save his 
credit—never thinks of the privations, or 
the loss of position, or the confined means, 
which such a voluntary sacrifice will 
oblige them to submit to for some years.” 

“Nor of her child?” questioned the 
old gentleman. 

“T spoke of him,” was the reply, “and 
she said the proudest event of her life 
was being able to save his father’s name 
from reproach.” 

“ Her head is not cool!” exclaimed her 
uncle. “No woman’s head can be cool 
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whose life has been but one entire sacri- 
fice to an ungrateful rascal, working up 
her maxims of ‘ bear and forbear,’ until it 
brings——” 

*“ Peace in the end, believe me,” added 
Madeline, who had returned unperceived 
by her uncle. ‘“ Believe me, for whiat- 
ever I suffer, I shall be greatly rewarded 
—rewarded women deserve to be, 
when they do their duty.” 

“ Duty!” repeated Uncle Oliver— 
“duty! Stuff! A scoundrel, to de- 
sert 7 

“Uncle, uncle,” interposed Madeline ; 
“this house is his—I am his wife; and 
before me no one—not even you, who 
are my nearest and dearest kinsman—not 
even you—shall utter one disrespectful 
word of my husband.” 

The lawyer thought it better to with- 
draw, promising to do everything that 
could be done, and to see her again as 
soon as possible. Uncle Oliver. remon- 
strated, and stormed, or tried to storm ; 
but his anger dissolved under the influence 
of her gentle words. She could not, in- 
deed, trust herself to name her husband’s 
name; but she spoke of what a happy 
thing it was that she could do so much; 
and she entreated her uncle to bear with 
her if he loved her, and to believe that 
she should yet be very happy—and here 
tears denied the assertion of her lips— 
and she would have said a great deal 
more perhaps, avoiding, yet returning to, 
the subject of her sorrow, but she heard 
Mrs. Joseph Smith’s voice upon the stairs, 
and hastily retired into another room. 

Mrs. Smith hoped her cousin would see 
her. How sorry she was; every one 
said how it would be from the first, with 
her yielding quiet way, suffering herself 
to be trampled on, grudging herself every 
little indulgence, while for gloves and 
flowers alone Mr. Mansfield squandered 
in one day upon “ the creature” eight- 
and-thirty pounds. She would take care 
not to be such a patient fool; and so ran 
on the iittle lady, repeating all, or at least 
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all she had heard of, the on dits of the 
town, concerning what, fresh as it was at 
that moment, would never extend to a 
nine days’ wonder. Now, Uncle Oliver 
could find fault with Mrs. Mansfield him- 
self, and say more than Lizzy had ventured 
to say, but he would suffer no one else to 
do so. He told her that if the town talked 
of Madeline’s forbearance, they would 
never have an opportunity of talking of 
hers; and that she was more inclined, if 
“the town” said truly, to emulate the 
gentleman than the lady. He read her 
a long lecture; told her she had cast 
God’s goodness from her; and ended by 
offering to see her home, “where she 
would,” he added, “do well to remain 
more constantly, except when escorted 
thence by her husband.” Indeed it was 
painful to see how the easy quiet nature 
of Mr Smith, disturbed out of its usual 
course by the perpetual annoyances of a 
silly wife, sought the comfortable refuge 
of his gilded club, “ soaking” away exist- 
ence, and becoming more and more at- 
tached to the creature-comforts, as opposed 
to the INTELLECTUAL—of which clubs are 
not the nurseries. He became, perhaps, 
on the whole, as little inclined to bear as 
she was to forbear; in all domestic mat- 
ters, instead of drawing together, running 
full tilt against each other; sometimes 
with only straws, it is true, but still 
opposed. Mrs. Smith was ever whining 
about her husband’s continual absence 
from home; and when he did come, he 
more than once expressed his displeasure, 
of course at the wrong time, at Mr. 
Orepoint’s being installed “as the friend 
of the family.” The world began to talk 
—the ladies, of course, finding fault with 
the woman, and the gentlemen laughing 
at both. In this war, commenced of no- 
thing, the happiness of both was wrecked, 

After a few weeks had passed, Uncle 
Oliver received an unexpected letter from 
Mrs. Mansfield. She expressed much 
gratitude to him for the affectionate ten- 
derness he evinced towards her, and con- 










































BEAR AND 


tinued, “ Finding that my husband will 
not return to England, yet that we must 
together sign various papers, so as to 
realise a sufficient sum of money to dis- 
charge all that is necessary, I have de- 
termined to go at once to Paris, where I 
find he is, and let the lawyers meet us 
(perhaps I should write me) there. Is it 
not unaccountably strange, my dear uncle, 
that he should persist in refusing to ‘ rob’ 
me, as he calls it, when in reality the 
only jewel I prized—himself—is gone? 
Independent of all business-motives, I feel 
it is my duty to endeavor to win him 
back. I cannot hope that the love which 
deserted me, when I was still what he 
once admired, will return; but I know 
that my devotion and desire to make him 
happy may withdraw liim from what, 
sooner or later, must bring its punish- 
ment. In tis great trial | have some 
consolation. I cannot call tomind having 
ever driven him from home by any dis- 
turbing or fretful conduct ; my exceeding 
love for him made my enjoyment so per- 
fect, that, whatever cause I might have 
for discontent, vanished at the bare echo 
of his voice. But although I cannot 
accuse myself of a word that made him 
frown, [ remember how much he must 
have lacked amusement from one whose 
love, though deep, was silent ; and whose 
anxious, thoughtful character, united to 
delicate health, rendered her an unas- 
suming companion for one so sought after, 
so admired, so brilliant as Mansfield. 
Men have greater temptations than ever, 
of late years, to lure them from their 
homes. ‘Those garish clubs! where 
everything is done to render a man_per- 
fectly and entirely independent of his 
own house! People little consider how 
a separation in amusements leads to a 
separation of interests. I tried to enter 
into his, and, strange as it will sound to 
you, though [ am now deserted, I feel 
assured my duties have been so fulfilled, 
he cannot fail to remember, at one time 
or other, that he has one unchanging 
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friend, whose lip never spoke reproach— 
whose heart never beat but with love for 
him. I fear you will hardly understand 
me, when I say that in this is my un- 
speakable consolation—in this, forsaken 
as I am now, shall [ triumph in the end. 
Yes, my dear uncle, if women have pa- 
tience to endure, they may die, but they 
must conquer. Do not mistake me—I 
mean by conquer, the achievement of no 
command, the exercise of no authority; 
but Ido mean that it will be their exceed- 
ing glory to win back the wanderer—to 
find him return—to save him for time, 
and, through God’s blessing, for eternity. 
This is a Christian woman’s triumph—a 
triumph in which angels will rejoice. 1 
do not say I shall achieve this now with 
Mansfield—he is still in the toils; but 
when passion fades, and reason and affec- 
tion return, he will return with them. 
Do not think [ do not feel what all women 
must, under such circumstances; nor do 
not give me more merit than I deserve. 
I love him—that of itself is sufficient to 
keep me in the path of duty; but even 
if I did not, I would, I hope, do from 
principle what I now do from affection. 
It is only then I should deserve praise. 
Poor Mansfield! he will have that to 
contend with hereafter that will bitterly 
try his temper and character—the falling 
away of summer friends, which, like sum- 
mer flies, vanish at the first chill of 
winter—the loneliness and self-reproach 
—the restricted means—the impossibility 
of indulgence ia tastes and refinements 
which habit has rendered necessary—the 
coldness of the few whom he respects. 
These form his future—a future that 
would drive him to utter despair, or more 
degraded sin, unless some haven be opened 
to receive him.” 

There was much more, but this is all 
that need be quoted from a letter that 
startled and astonished him much—by 
which her feelings could not be compres 
hended, nor her mind understood. She 
was already gone when Uncle Oliver re- 
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ceived the letter—gone with her child, 
his maid, and the faithful Lewis. 

“ Tlave you heard the news?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Joseph Smith, as a lady of her 
acquaintance entered the drawing-room, 
and discovered Mr. Orepoint holding a 
skein of worsted which she was winding 
for her “crochet.” “I am really quite 
broken-hearted and half-ashamed, that one 
so nearly related to me should be so tried, 
and so lost, because there never was any- 
thing so foolish. Madeline Mansfield has 
given up the whole of her marriage 
settlement to clear away all the debts 
and things that tormented her good-for- 
nothing husband. So much; but that is 
not all. He would not come back to sign 
the papers which were necessary, and so 
she is quietly gone to find him. Now, 
did you ever in all your life hear of such 
a thing!—putting in practice what we 
read of in old books—only meant to be 
read, not done, you know, my dear. I 
never could have believed such folly ; the 
foolish, foolish woman; and for such a 


husband !” 





DREAM OF A QUAKER LADY. 


“Most true,” said Mr. Orepoint, while 
working with marvellous industry at ¢ 
knot in the lamb’s-wool; “ for such a hus- 
band—or for any husband !” 

“T wanted to ask you,” resumed the 
visiter, “if there will be an auction at 
the poor Mansfields’? It is a matter in 
which I feel the deepest interest.” 

“T don’t know; but if there should be, 
and { could get Smith, by some miracle, 
into a good humor, | should like that harp 
—it is such a love!” 

“] shall certainly goand see the things, 
whether I buy or not,” half-yawned Mr. 
Orepoint. “I always doubted the con- 
sole-tables being real mosaic ; and I must 
ascertain, as | have a bet at the club 
about them.” 

“Everything in the house was real,” 
said Mrs. Smith, bridling a little—for she 
fancied the observation a ‘“sslap” at the 
family—*“I assure you everything in the 
house was real.” 

“Except the happiness,” sneered the 
man about town—* excepl the happiness.” 


” 


Concluded on page 141 





DREAM OF A QUAKER LADY. 


Tuere is a beautiful story told of a 
pious Quaker lady, who was much ad- 
dicted to smoking tobacco. She had in- 
dulged herself in this habit until it had 
increased so much upon her, that she not 
only smoked her pipe a large portion of 
the day, but frequently sat up in bed for 
this purpose in the night. After one of 
these nocturnal entertainments she fell 
asleep, and dreamed that she died and 
approached heaven. Meeting an angel, 
she asked him if her name was written 


in the book of life. We disappeared, but 


replied on returning, that he could not 
find it. 


“Oh!” said she, “ do look again 





—it must be there.” He examined again, 
but returned with a sorrowful face, say- 
“Oh!” said she, 


I have an assurance 


ing it was not there. 
“it must be there. 
that it is there. Do look once more !” 
The angel was moved to tears by her en- 
treaties, and ayain left her to renew his 
search. After a long absence, he came 
back, his face radiant with joy, and ex- 
claimed, “ We have found it, we have 
found it! but it was so clouded with to- 
bacco smoke that we could hardly see it!” 
The good woman, upon waking, immedi- 
ately threw her pipe away, and never in- 
dulged in smoking again. 





“THE OLD MAN’S TALE.” 


ORIGINAL. 


“THE OLD 


MAN’S TALE.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I. 
*Tis a merry day in the joyous spring, 
And the happy birds in the greenwood sing ; 
The whispering streams flow on to the sea, 
And the scented gales speed over the lea ; 
Day’s luminous eye from the heavens above, 
Beams over the world with a look of Jove. 


II. 
The violet’s blue their leaves unfold, 
And the adder-tongue its gems of gold; 
The tall sweet brier, and the flow’ring vine, 
Grow on the rock with the colombine ; 
And little clusters of Venus’ pride 


Nestle the hooded moss beside. 


III. 
Tis a pleasant sight—a glorious day, 
And children gather in groups to play— 
With cheeks as fair as the tinted shell, 
And voices shrill as a silver bell, 
And eyes as bright as the morning star, 
They scour the woods and the fields afar. 
lV. 
On, on! ye nimble ramblers, on! 
With speed of a mountain-hunted fawn ; 
Go, gather the wild flowers on the green, 
And crown your fairest the May-day queen. 
Of springly blossoms they've glean’d the best, 
And on the wayside reclined to rest. 
ve 
Lo! in their midst, on a mossy stone, 
Until now unseen, until now alone, 
Sat an aged man; his head was bare, 
Save a few thin locks of silver hair; 


His eyes were dim, and his cheeks were pale, 
And with trembling voice, he told his tale— 
vi. 
Long, long time ago, by yonder wood 
A pleasant cottage, my birthplace, stood. 
You’ve gathered your flow’rs, my pretty ones, 
By the side of the ruin’s fallen stones ; 
"T'was there my springtime of life pass d by, 
And the fire of youth lit up mine eye. 

Vil. 
Time passed on—and a group, like ye, 
Of children, gathered around my knee, 
And called me father; but O! there came 
A savage band with a savage name— 
They drove me a captive from my door, 
Children, nor home, I saw no more. 


Vill. 

Three-score summers have passed me by, 
And I’ve come to my native land to die; 
The winter of life is on my brow, 
For I feel his palsying touches now. 

* - * + 
As to heaven went up the vital fire, 
He breathed his name—twus their own 


grandsire ! 


Ix. 

And that bright, green spot was a bridal bed, 
For the old man’s soul to heaven was wed; 
And each in that throng a bridal guest, 
That saw him joined to a lasting rest ; 
And those May-queen flowers of blue and 

gold. 
Were bridal wreaths for their kinsman old. 





Tae hope of happiness is a bridge woven 
out of sunbeams and the colors of the rain- 


———— 


bow, which carries us over the frightful 
chasm of death. 
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THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, 


AFTERWARDS MISTRESS 


MILTON. 


JOURNALL. 


Forest Hill, Oxon. May Ist, 1643. 


* * * SevenreentrH birth-daye. 


A gypsie woman at y* gate woulde faine 
have tolde my fortune ; but mother chased 
her away, saying she had doubtlesse har- 
boured in some of y¢ low houses in Oxtord, 
and mighte bring us y® plague. Coulde 
have cried for vexation ; she had promised 
totell me y¢ colour of my husband’s eyes; 
but mother says she believes I shall never 
have one, I am soe sillie. Father gave 
me a gold piece. Dear mother is chated, 
methinks, touching this debt of five hun- 
dred pounds, which father says he knows 
not how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, over- 
nighte, his whole personal estate amounts 
to but five hundred pounds, his timber 
and wood to four hundred more, or there- 
abouts; and the tithes and messuages of 
Whateley are no great matter, being 
mortgaged for about as much moore, and 
he hath lent sights of money to them 
that won't pay, so ‘tis hard to be thus 
prest. Poor father! *twas good of him to 
give me this gold piece. 





May 2nd.—Cousin Rose married to 
Master Roger Agnew. Present, father, 
mother, and brother of Rose. Father, 
mother, Dick, Bob, Harry, and 1; Squire 
Paice and his daughter Audrey; an olde 
aunt of Master Roger’s, and one of his 
cousins, a stifle-backed man with large 
eares, and such a long nose! Cousin 
Rose looked bewtifulle—pitie so faire a 
girls! marry so olde a man—'tis thoughte 
he wants not manie years of fifty. 





7th.—New misfortunes in y* poultrie 
yarde. 


Poor mother’s loyalty cannot 





stand ye demands for her best cnickens, 
ducklings, &c., for ye use of his My’s offi- 
cers since the king hath beene in Oxford. 
She accuseth my father of having beene 
wonne over by a few faire speeches to be 
more of a royalist than his natural temper 
inclineth him to; which, of course, he 
will not admit. 





8th.—Whole day taken up on a visit 
to Rose, now a week married, and growne 
quite matronlie already. We reached 
Sheepscote about an hour before noone. 
A long, broade, strait walke of green 
turf, planted with hollyoaks, sunflowers, 
etc., and some earlier flowers alreadie in 
bloom, led up to y® rusticall porch of a 
truly farm-like house, with low gable 
roofs, a long lattice window on either 
side y® doore, and three casements above. 
Such, and no more, is Rose’s house! But 
she is happy, for she came running forthe, 
soe soone as she hearde Clover’s feet, and 
helped me from my saddle all smiling, 
tho’ she had not expected to see us. We 
had curds and creame: and she wished it 
were the time of strawberries; for she 
sayd they had large beds; and then my 
father and y*® boys went forthe to looke 
for Master Agnew. Then Rose tpok me 
up to her chamber, singing as she went ; 
and ye long, low room was sweet with 
flowers. Sayd I, “ Rose, to be mistress 
of this pretty cottage, *twere hardlie 
amisse to marry a man as olde as Master 
Roger.” “Olde!” quoth she, “deare 
Moll, you must not deeme him olde; why, 
he is but forty-two; and am not I twenty- 
three?” She lookt so earneste, and hurte, 
that I coulde not but falle a laughing. 
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8th.—Mother gone to Sandford. She 
hopes to get Uncle John to lend father 
this money. Father says she may try. 
"Tis harde to discourage her with an 
ironicalle smile, when she is doing alle 
she can, and more than manie women 
woulde, to help father in his difficultie ; 
but suche, she sayth somewhat bitterlie, 
is the lot of our sex. She bade father 
mind that she had brought him three 
thousand pounds, and askt what had come 
of them. Answered; helped to fille y 
mouths of nine healthy children, and stop 
y* mouth of an easie husband; soe, with 
a kiss, made it up. I have ye keys, and 
am left mistress of alle, to my greate 
contentment ; but ye children clamour for 
sweetmeats, and father sayth, “ remember, 
Moll, discretion is y® better part of 
valour.” 

After mother had left, went into ye 
paddock, to feed ye colts with bread ; and 
while they were putting their noses into 
Robin’s pockets, Dick brought out ye two 
ponies, and set me on one of them, and 
we had a mad scamper through y® mea- 
dows and down yé lanes; I leading. Just 
at ye turne of Holford’s close, came shorte 
upon a gentleman walking under y- 
hedge, clad in a sober, genteel suit, and 
of most beautifulle countenance, with 
hair like a woman’s, of a lovely pale 
brown, long and silky, falling over his 
shoulders. I nearlie went over him, for 
Clover’s hard forehead knocked agaynst 
his chest; but he stoode it like a rock; 
and lookinge firste at me, and then at 
Dick, he smiled, and spoke to my brother, 
who seemed to know him, and turned 
about and walked by us, sometimes stroak- 
ing Clover’s shaggy mane. I felte a little 
ashamed; for Dick had sett me on y- 
poney just as I was, my gown somewhat 
too shorte for riding; however, I drewe 
up my feet and let Clover nibble a little 
grasse, and then got rounde to y® neare 
side, our new companion still between us. 
He offered me some wild flowers, and 


askt me theire names; and when [ tolde 
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them, he sayd I knew more than he did, 
though he accounted himselfe a prettie 
fayre botaniste: and we went on thus, 
talking of ye herbs and simples in y* 
hedges, and I sayd how prettie some of 
theire names were, and that methought, 
though Adam had named alle ye animals 
in Paradise, perhaps Eve had named alle 
y° flowers. He lookt earnestlie at me, 
on this, and muttered “ prettie.” Then 
Dick askt of him news from London, and 
he spoke, methought, reservedlie; ever 
and anon turning his bright, thoughtfulle 
eyes on me. At length, we parted at ye 
turn of ye lane. 

I askt Dick who he was, and he told 
me he was one Mr. Jchy Milton, ye party 
to whom father owed five hundred pounds. 
He was ye sonne of a Buckinghamshire 
gentleman, he added, well connected, and 
very scholarlike, but affected towards ys 
Parliament. His grandsire, a zealous 
papiste, formerly lived in Oxon, and dis- 
inherited y* father of this gentleman for 
abjuring y* Romish faith. 

When I found how faire a gentleman 
was father’s creditor, [ became y® more 
interested in deare mother’s successe. 





May 13th.—Dick began to harpe on 
another ride to Sheepscote this morning, 
and persuaded father to let him have ye 
bay mare; soe he and I started at aboute 
ten o’ the clock. Arrived at Master 
Agnew’s doore, found it open, no one in 
parlour or studdy; soe Dick tooke ye 
horses rounde, and then we went straite 
thro’ y® house, into y® garden behind, 
which is ona rising ground, with pleached 
alleys and turfen walks, and a peep of’ y° 
church through y* trees. A lad tolde us 
his mistress was with the bees, soe we 
walked towards y® hives; and, from an 
arbour hard by, hearde a murmur, though 
not of bees, issuing. In this rusticall 
bowre, found Roger Agnew reading to 
Rose and to Mr. Milton. ‘Thereupon 
ensued manie cheerfulle salutations, and 
Rose proposed returning to y® house, but 
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Master Agnew sayd it was pleasanter in 
the bowre, where was room for alle ; soe 
then Rose offered to take me to her 
chamber to lay aside my hoode, and proms 
ised to send a junkett into y° ;arbour ; 
whereon Mr. Agnew smiled at Mr. Milton, 
and sayd somewhat of ‘“ neat-handed 
Phillis.” 

As we went alonge, [ tolde Rose I had 
seene her guest once before, and thought 
him a comely pleasant gentleman. She 
laught, and sayd, “ Pleasant? why, he is 
one of y® greatest scholars of our time, 
and knows more languages than you or | 
ever hearde of.” I made answer, * That 
may be, and yet might not ensure his 
being pleasant, but rather y® contrary, for 
I cannot reade Greeke and Latin, Rose, 
like you.” Quoth Rose, “ But you can 
reade English, and he hath writ some of 
y® loveliest English verses you ever 
hearde, and hath brought us a new com- 
posure this morning, which Roger, being 
his olde college friend, was discussing 
with him, to my greate pleasure, when 
you came. After we have eaten ye 
junkett, he shall beginne it again.” 
“ By no means,” said I, “ for I love talk- 
ing more than reading.” However, it 
was not soe to be, for Rose would not be 
foyled; and as it woulde not have been 
good manners to decline y® hearinge in 
presence of y* poet, [ was constrayned to 
suppresse a secret yawne, and feign at- 
tention, though, truth to say, it soone 
wandered ; and, during ye last halfe hour, 
I sat in a compleat dreame, tho’ not un- 
pleasant one. 
end, *twas diverting to heare him com- 
mending y® piece unto y® author, who as 
gravely accepted it; yet, with nothing 
fullesome about the one, or misproud 
about y® other. Indeed, there was a 


sedate sweetnesse in y* poet’s wordes, as 
well as lookes; and shortlie, waiving ye 
discussion of his own composures, he be- 
ganne to talk of those of other men, as 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Cowley, Ben Jonson, 
and of Tasso, and Tasso’s friend, the 


Roger having made an 
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Marquis of Villa, whome, it appeared, 
Mr. Milton had knowledge of in Italy. 
Then he askt me, woulde [I not willingly 
have seene ye country of Romeo and 
Juliet, and prest to know whether I loved 
poetry ; but finding me loath to tell, sayd 
he doubted not | preferred romances, and 
that he had read manie, and loved them 
dearly too, I sayd, I loved Shakspeare’s 
plays better than Sidney’s Arcadia; on 
which he cried “ righte,” and drew nearer 
to me, and woulde have talked at greater 
length; but, knowing from Rose how 
learned he was, 1 feared to shew him 1 
Was a sillie foole; soe, like a sillie foole, 
held my tongue. 

Dinner; eggs, bacon, roast ribs of 
lamb, spinach, potatoes, savory pie, a 
Brentford pudding, and cheesecakes.— 
What a pretty housewife Rose is! Roger's 
plain hopitalitie and scholarlie discourse 
appeared to much advantage. He askt 
of news from Paris; and Mr. Milton 
spoke much of ye Swedish ambassadour, 
Dutch by birth; a man renowned for his 
learning, magnanimity, and misfortunes, 
of whome he had seen much. Tle told 
Rose and me how this Mister Van der 
Groote had been unjustlie cast into prison 
by his countrymen; and how his good 
wife had shared his captivitie, and had 
tried to get his sentence reversed ; failing 
which, she contrived his escape in a big 
chest, which she pretended to be full of 
heavie olde bookes. Mr. Milton con- 
cluded with the exclamation, “ Indeede, 
there never was such a woman;” on 
which, deare Roger, whome I beginne to 
love, quoth, “Oh, yes, there are manie 
such—we have twoat table now.” Where- 
at, Mr. Milton smiled. 

At leave-taking pressed Mr. Agnew 
and Rose to come and see us soone; and 
Dick askt Mr. Milton to see y° bowling 
greene. 

Ride home, delightfulle. 

14th.—Thought, when I woke this 
morning, I had been dreaminge of St. 
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Paul let down y® wall ina basket; but 
founde, on more closely examining the mat- 
ter, ‘twas Grotius carried down ye ladder 
in a chest; and methought I was his 
wife, leaning from ye window above, and 
crying to y® soldiers, “ Have a care, have 
a care!’ ’Tis certayn I shoulde have 
betraied him by an over anxietie. 

Resolved to give father a Sheepscote 
dinner, but Margery affirmed y® haunch 
woulde no longer keepe, so was forced to 
have it dressed, though meaning to have 
kept it for companie. Little Kate, who 
had been out all ye morning, came in 
with her lap full of butter-burs, the which 
I was glad to see, as mother esteemes 
them a sovereign remedie ’gainst y° 
plague, which is like to be rife in Oxford 
this summer, the citie being so over- 
crowded on account of his My. While 
laying them out on ye stille-room floor, in 
bursts Robin, to say Mr. Agnew and Mr. 
Milton were with father at y® bowling 
greene, and would dine here. Soe was 
glad Margery had put down y* haunch. 
"T'was past one o’ the clock, however, 
before it coulde be sett on table; and I 
had just run up to pin on my carnation 
knots, when I hearde them alle come in 
discoursing merrilie. 

At dinner Mr. Milton askt Robin of his 
studdies ; and I was in payne for ye deare 
boy, knowing him to be better-affected to 
his out-doore recreations than to his 
booke ; but he answered boldlie he was 
in Ovid, and I lookt in Mr. Milton’s face 
to guesse was that goode scholarship or 
no; but he turned it towards my father, 
and sayd he was trying an experiment on 
two young nephews of his owne, whether 
y® reading those authors that treate of 
physical subjects mighte not advantage 
them more than y® poets; whereat my 
father jested with him, he being himselfe 
one of the fraternitie he seemed to despise. 
But he uphelde his argumente so bravelie, 
that father listened in earneste silence. 
Meantime, the cloth being drawne, and I 
in feare of remaining over long, was 
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avised to withdrawe myselfe earlie, Robin 
following, and begging me to goe downe 
to y® fish-ponds. Afterwards alle ye 
others joyned us, and we sate on ye steps 
till the sun went down, when, the horses 
being broughte rounde, our guests tooke 
leave without returning to y* house. Fa- 
ther walked thoughtfullie home with me, 
leaning on my shoulder, and spake little. 





15th.— After writing y® above last night, 
in my chamber, went to bed, and had a 
most heavenlie dreame. Methoughte it 
was brighte, brighte moonlighte, and I 
was walking with Mr. Milton on a ter- 
race—not our terrace, but in some out- 
landish place; and it had flights and 
flights of green marble steps, descending, 
I cannot tell how farre, with stone figures 
and vases on everie one. We went 
downe and downe these steps, till we 
came to a faire piece of water, still in ye 
moonlighte ; and then, methoughte, he 
woulde be taking leave, and sayd much 
aboute absence and sorrowe, as tho’ we 
had knowne eache other some space ; and 
alle that he sayd was delightfulle to heare. 
Of a suddain we hearde cries, as of dis- 
tresse, in a wood that came quite down to 
y® water’s edge, and Mr. Milton sayd, 
‘“ Hearken !” and then, “There is some 
one being slaine in ye woode—I must goe 
to rescue him ;” and soe, drewe his sword 
and ran off. Meanwhile, ye cries con- 
tinued, but I did not seeme to mind them 
much ; and, looking steadfastlie downe 
into y® cleare water, coulde see to an im- 
measureable depth, and beheld, oh, rare! 
—girls sitting on glistening rocks, far 
downe beneathe, combing and braiding 
their brighte hair, and talking and laugh- 
ing, onlie I coulde not heare aboute what. 
And theire kirtles were like spun glass, 
and theire bracelets, coral and pearl, and 
I thought it the fairest sight that eyes 
coulde see. But, alle at once, the cries 
in y® wood affrighted them, for they 
started, looked upwards and alle aboute, 
and began swimming thro’ ye cleare water 
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so fast, that it became troubled and thick, 
and I coulde see them noe more. ‘Then 
I was aware that y® voices in the woode 
were of Dick and Harry, calling for me ; 
and I soughte to answer, “ Here!” but 
my tongue was heavie. Then 1 com- 
menced running towards them, through 
ever soe manie greene paths, in y® wood ; 
but stille, we coulde never meet; and I 
began to see grinning faces, neither of 
man nor beaste, peeping at me through 
y°® trees; and one and another of them 
called me by name, and in greate feare 
and paine I awoke! 

* * * Strange things are dreames. 
Dear mother thinks much of them, and 


sayth they oft portend coming events. 


My father holdeth y® opinion that they 
are rather made up of what hath alreadie 
come to pass; but surelie naught like 
this dreame of mine hath in anie part be- 
fallen me hithertoe ! 

* * * What strange fable or masque 
were they reading that day at Sheeps- 
cote? I mind not. 

20th.—Tioo much busied of late, to 
write, though much hath happened which 
I woulde fain remember. Dined at Shot- 
over yesterday. Met mother, who is 
coming home in a day or two, but helde 
short speech with me aside concerning 
housewifery. ‘The Agnews there, of 
course ; alsoe Mr. Milton, whom we have 
seene continuallie, lately; and 1 know 
not how it shoulde be, but he seemeth to 
like me. Father affects him much, but 
mother loveth him not. She hath seene 
little of him; perhaps the less the better. 
Ralph Hewlett, as usuall, forward in his 
rough endeavors to please; but, though 
no scholar, I have yet sense enough to 
prefer Mr. Milton’s discourse to his. 
* * * T wish I were fonder of studdy; 
but, since it cannot be, what need to vex? 
Some are born of one mind, some of 
another. Rose was alwaies for her booke ; 
and, had Rose beene no scholar, Mr. Ag- 
new woulde, may be, never have given 


her a second thoughte; but alle are not 
of y* same way of thinking. 





* * * A few lines received from mo- 
ther’s “ spoilt boy,” as father hath called 
brother Bill, ever since he went a soldier- 
ing. Blurred and mis-spelt as they are, 
she will prize them. ‘Trulie, we are 
none of us grate hands at the pen; ’tis 
well I make this my copie-booke. 

* * + Oh, strange event! Can this 
be happinesse? Why, then, am I soe 
feared, soe mazed, soe prone to weeping ? 
I woulde that mother were here. Lord 
have mercie on me, a sinfulle, sillie girl, 
and guide my steps arighte. 

* * * Tt seemes like a dreame, (I have 
done naughte but dreame of late, I think,) 
my going along ye matted passage, and 
hearing voices in my father’s chamber, 
just as my hand was on ye lateh; and 
my withdrawing my hand, and going 
softlie away, though I never paused at 
disturbing him before; and, after I had 
beene a fulle hour in y® stille room, turn- 
ing over ever sue manie trays full of dried 
herbs and flower-leaves, hearing him 
come forthe and call, “ Moll; deare Moll; 
where are you!” with I know not what 
of strange in ye tone of his voice; and 
my running to him hastilie, and his draw- 
ing me to his chamber, and closing ye 
doore. ‘Then he takes me round ye 
waiste, and remains quite silent awhile ; 
I gazing on him so strangelie! and at 
length, he says with a kind of sigh, 
“'Thou art indeed but young yet! scarce 
seventeen—and fresh, as Mr. Milton says, 
as the earlie May; too tender, forsooth, 
to leave us yet, sweet child! But what 
wilt say, Moll, when I tell thee that a 
well-esteemed gentleman, whom as yet 
indeed I know too little of, hath craved 
of me access to y® house as one that 
woulde win your favour !” 

Thereupon, such a suddain faintness of 
y® spiritts overtooke me, (a thing Iam 
noe way subject to,) as that I fell down 
in a swound at father’s feet; and when I 








came to myselfe agayn, my hands and 
feet seemed full of prickles, and there 
was a humming, as of Rose’s bees, in 
mine ears. Lettice and Margery were 
tending of me, and father watching me 
full of care ; but soe soone as he saw me 
open mine eyes, he bade the maids stand 
aside, and sayd, stooping over me, 
“Enough, deare Moll, we will talk noe 
more of this at present.” ‘ Onlie just 
tell me,” quoth I, in a whisper, “ who it 
is.” “Guesse,” sayd he. “I cannot,” I 
softlie replied; and, with the lie, came 
such a rush of blood to my cheeks as 
betraied me. “I am sure you have, 
though,” said deare father, gravelie, “and 
I neede not say it is Mr. Milton, of whome 
I know little more than you doe, and that 
is not enough. On the other hand, Roger 
Agnew sayth that he is one of whome 
we can never know foo much, and there 
is somewhat about him which inclines 
me to believe it.” “ What will mother 
say?” interrupted I. Thereat father’s 
countenance changed; and he hastilie 
answered, “ Whatever she likes; I have 
an answer for her, and a question too ;” 
and abruptlie left me; bidding me keepe 
myselfe quict. 

But can I? Oh, no! Father hath 
sett a stone rolling, unwitting of its 
course. It hath prostrated me in yé first 
instance ; and will, I misdoubt, hurt my 
mother. Father is bold enow in her 
absence, but when she comes back will 


leave me to face her anger alone ; or else, 


make such a stir to show that he is not 


governed by a woman, as wille make. 


things worse. Meanwhile, how woulde 
I have them? Am I most pleased or 
payned! dismayed or flattered? Indeed 
I know not. 

* * * Jam soe sorry to have swooned. 
Needed I have done it, merelie to heare 
there was one who soughte my favour? 
Aye, but one soe wise! soe thoughtfulle ! 
soe unlike me! 


Bedtime ; same daye. 


* * * Who knoweth what a daye will 
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bring forth! After writing ye above, | 
sate like one stupid, ruminating on IL 
know not what, except on y° unlikelihood 
that one soe wise would trouble himselfe 
to seeke for aught and yet fail to win. 
After abiding a long space in mine owne 
chamber, alle below seeming stille, I 
began to wonder shoulde we dine alone 
or not, and to have a hundred hot and 
cold fitts of hope and feare. Thought I, 
if Mr. Milton comes, assuredlie I cannot 
goe down; but yet I must; but yet I will 
not; but yet ye best will be to conduct 
myselfe as though nothing had happened ; 
and, as he seems to have left the house 
long ago, maybe he hath returned to 
Sheepscote, or even to London. Oh, that 
London! Shall I indeede ever see it? 
and ye rare shops, and ye play-houses, and 
St. Paul’s, and ye Towre? But what and 
if that ever comes to pass? Must I leave 
home! deare Forest Hill? and father 
and mother, and ye boys? more especiallie 
Robin? Ah! but father will give me a 
long time to think of it. He will, and 
must. 

Then dinner-time came; and with 
dinner-time, Uncle Hewlett and Ralph, 
Squire Paice and Mr. Milton. We had 
a huge sirloin, soe no feare of short com- 
mons. I was not ill pleased to see soe 
manie; it gave me an excuse for holding 
my peace, but I could have wished for 
another woman. However, father never 
thinks of that, and mother will soone be 
home. After dinner ye elder men went 
to y® bowling-greene with Dick and 
Ralph ; the boys to ye fish-ponds ; and, or 
ever I was aware, Mr. Milton was walk- 
ing with me on the terrace. My dreame 
came so forcibly to mind, that my heart 
seemed to leap into my mouth; but he 
kept away from ye fish-ponds, and from 
leave-taking, and from his morning dis- 
course with my father 





at least for 
awhile; but some way he got round to it, 
and sayd soe much, and soe well, that, 
after alle my father’s bidding me keepe 
quiete and take my time, and mine owne 
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resolution to think much and long, he 
never rested till he had changed ye whole 
appearance of things, and made me 
promise to be his, wholly and trulie.— 
And oh! I feare [ have beene too 
quickly wonne. 





May 23d.—At leaste, so sayeth the 
calendar: but with me it hath beene 
trulie an April daye, alle smiles and 
teares. And now my spiritts are soe 
perturbed and dismaid, as that | know not 
whether to weepe or no, for methinks 
crying w! relieve me. At first waking 
this morning my mind was elated at ye 
falsitie of my mother’s notion, that no 
man of sense woulde think me worth ye 
having ; and soe I got up too proude, I 
think, and came down too vain, for I had 
spent an unusuall time at ye glasse. My 
spiritts, alsoe, were so unequall, that ye 
boys took notice of it, and it seemed as 
though I could breathe nowhere but out 
of doors; so y® children and I had a rare 
game of play in ye home close, but ever 
and anon I kept looking towards ye road, 
and listening for horses’ feet, till Robin 
sayd, “One wé think ye king was com- 
ing.” But at last came Mr. Milton quite 
another way, walking through ye fields 
with huge strides. Kate saw him firste, 
and tolde me; and then sayd, “ What 
makes you look soe pale !” 


* * * * 


We sate a good space under the haw- 
thorn hedge on y° brow of ye hill, listen- 
ing to y® mower’s scythe, and the song 
of birds, which seemed enough for him, 
without talking; and as he spake not, I 
helde my peace, till, with y® sun in my 
eyes, I was lke to drop asleep; which, 
as his own face was from me, and 
towards ye landskip, he noted not. I was 
just aiming for mirthe’s sake to steale 
away, when he suddainlie turned about 
and fell to speaking of rurall life, happi- 
nesse, heaven, and such like, in a kind of 
rapture; then, with his elbow half 


raising him from y® grasse, lay looking at 
me; then commenced humming or sing- 
ing | know not what strayn, but ’twas of 
“begli occhi,” and “ chioma aurata,” and 
he kept smiling the while he sang. 

After a time we went in-doors; and 
then came my firste pang: for father 
founde out how I had pledged myselfe 
overnighte ; and for a moment looked so 
grave, y‘ my heart misgave me for having 
been soe hastie. However, it soone passed 
off. deare father’s countenance cleared, 
and he even seemed merrie at table ; and 
soone after dinner alle y® party dispersed 
save Mr. Milton, who loitered with me 
on y® terrace. After a short silence he 
exclaimed, “ How good is our God to us 
in alle his gifts! For instance, in this 
eift of love, whereby had he withdrawn 
from visible nature a thousand of its 
glorious features and gay colourings, we 
shoulde still possess, from within, the 
means of throwing over her clouded face 
an entirely different hue! while as it is, 
what was pleasing before now pleaseth 
more than ever! Is it not soe, sweet 
Moll? May I express thy feclings as 
wellas mine own, unblamed? or am I too 
adventurous? You are silent; well then 
let me believe we think alike, and that 
the emotions of ye few laste hours have 
given such an impulse to alle that is high, 
and sweete, and deepe, and pure, and 
holy in our innermoste hearts, as that we 
seeme now onlie firste to taste ye life of 


‘life, and to perceive how much nearer 


earth is to heaven than we tliought! Is 
it soe? Isit soe?’ and I was constrayned 
to say “ Yes,” at I searcelie knew what; 
grudginglie, too, for [ feared having once 
alreadie sayd “ Yes” too soone. But he 
saw nought amisse, for he was expecting 
nought amisse ; soe went on, most like 
truth and love that lookes c? speake, or 
words sounde. “Oh! I know it, I feel it: 
—henceforthe there is a life reserved for 


us in which angels may sympathize. For 
this most excellent gift of love shall 
emuble us to read together ye whole booke 
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of sanctity and virtue, and emulate eache 
other in carrying it into practice; and as 
the wise Magians kept theire eyes stead- 
fastlie fixed on y® star, and followed it 
righte on, through rough and smoothe, 
soe, we, with this brighte beacon, which 
indeed is set on fire of heaven, shall pass 
on through ye peacefull studdies, sur- 
mounted adversities, and victorious ago- 
nies of life, ever looking  steadfastlie 
up!” 

Alle this, and much more, as tedious to 
heare as to write, did I listen too, firste 
with flagging attention, next with con- 
cealed weariness ;—and as wearinesse, if 
indulged, never is long concealed, it soe 
chanced, by ill-luck, that Mur. Milton, 
suddainlie turning his eyes from heaven 
upon poor me, caughte, 1 can scarcelie 
expresse how slighte, an indication of 
discomiorte in my face; and instantlie a 
cloud crossed his owne, though as thin as 
that through which ye sun shines while it 
floats over him. Oh, ’twas but of a mo- 
ment! and yet in that moment we seemed 
eache to have seene ye other, though but 
at a glance, under new circumstances :— 
as though two persons at a masquerade 
had just removed their masques, and put 
them on agayn. ‘This gave me my 
second pang:—I felt | had given him 
payn; and though he made as though he 
forgot it directlie, and I tooke payns to 
make him forget it, I coulde never be 
quite sure whether he had. 

* + * My spiritts were soe dashed by 
this, and by learning his age to be soe 
much more than I had deeined it, (for he 
is thirty-five! Who coulde have thoughte 
it?) that [had thencetorthe the aire of 
being much more discrecte and pensive 
than belongeth to my nature; whereby 
he was, perhaps, well pleased. As I be- 
came more grave, lie became more gay ; 
soe that we met eache other, as it were, 
half-way, and became righte pleasant. 
If his countenance were comely before, it 
is quite heavenlie now; and yet I ques- 
tion whether my love increaseth as rapid- 


lie as my feare. Surelie, my folly will 
prove as distastefull to him, as his over- 
much wisdom to me. The dread of it 
hath alarmed me alreadie. What has 
become, even now, of alle my gay visions 
of marriage, of London, and the play- 
houses, and the Towre! ‘They have 
faded away thus earlie, and in their place 
comes a foreboding of I can scarce say 
What. I am as if a child, receiving from 
some old fairy ye gift of what seemed a 
fayre doll’s house, should hastilie open ye 
doore thereof, and starte back at beholding 
nought within but a huge cavern, deepe, 
high, and vaste; in parte glittering with 
glorious chrystals, and ye rest hidden in 
obscure darknesse. 





May 24th.—Deare Rose came this 
morning. [ flew forthe to welcome her, 
and as 1 drew near, she lookt upon me 
with such a kind of awe as that 1 could 
not forbeare laughing. Mr. Milton hav- 
ing slept at Sheepscote, had made her 
privy to our engagement ; for, indeede, he 
and Mr. Agnew are such friends, he will 
keep nothing from him. ‘Thus Rose 
heares it betore my owne mother, which 
shoulde not be. When we had entered 
my chamber, she embraced me once and 
agayn, and seemed to think soe much of 
my uncominon fortune, that [ beganne to 
think more of’ it myselfe. ‘To heare her 
talke of Mr. Milton one w4 have supposed 
her more in love with him than I. Like 
a bookworm as she is, she fell to praysing 
his composures. ‘Oh, the leaste [ care 
for in him is his versing,” quoth 1; and 
from that moment a spiritt of mischiefe 
took possession of me to do a thousand 
heedlesse, ridiculous things throughout ye 
day, to show Rose how little I set by the 
opinion of soe wise a man. Once or 
twice Mr. Milton lookt earnestlie and 
questioninglie at me, but 1 heeded him 
not. * * * * Discourse at table g aver 
and less pleasant, methoughte, than here~ 
tofore. Mr. Busire having dropt in, was 
avised to ask Mr. Milton why, having had 
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an university education, he had not en- 
tered ye Church. He replied, drylie 
enough, because he woulde not subscribe 
himselfe slave to anie tormularies of men’s 
making. I saw father bite his lip; and 
Roger Agnew mildly observed, he thought 
him wrong; for that it was not for an ins 
dividual to make rules for another indi- 
vidual, but yet that ye generall voice of 
the wise and good, removed trom y® pettie 
prejudices of private feeling, mighte pro- 
nounce authoritativelie wherein an indi- 
vidual was righte or wrong, and frame 
laws to keepe him in the righte path. 
Mr. Milton replyed, that manie fallibles 
c‘ no more make up an infallible than 
manie finites could make an infinite. 
Mr. Agnew rejoyned, that ne’erthelesse, 
an individual who opposed himselfe 
agaynst y® generall current of ye wise 
and good, was, leaste of alle, likelie to be 
in the righte ; and that ye limitations of 
human intellect which made the judgment 
of manie wise men liable to question, cer- 
tainlie made ye judgment of ante wise 
man, self-dependent, more questionable 
still. Mr. Milton shorthe replied that 
there were particulars in y® required oaths 
which made him unable to take them 
without perjnrie. And soe, an end; but 
*twas worth a world to see Rose looking 
soe anxiouslie from y* one speaker to the 
other, desirous that eache s* be victori- 
ous; and | was sorry that it lasted not a 
little longer. 

As Rose and I tooke our way to y* 
summer-house, she put her arm round me, 
saying, “ How charming is divine philoso- 
phie!” I coulde not helpe asking if she 
did not meane how charming was ye 
philosophie of one particular divine. 
then she discoursed with me of things 
more seemlic for women than philosophie 
or divinitie either. Onlie, when Mr. Ag- 
new and Mr. Milton joyned us, she woulde 
aske them to repeat one piece of poetry 
after another, beginning with Carew’s— 


Soe 


He who loves a rosie cheeke, 


Or a coral lip admires,— 
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And crying at ye end of eache, “Is not 
that lovelie? Is not that divine?” I 
franklie sayd I liked none of them soe 
much as some Mr. Agnew had recited, 
concluding with 


Mortals that would follow me, 


Love virtue; she alone is free. 


Whiereon Mr. Milton surprised me with 
a suddain kiss, to y® immoderate mirthe 
of Rose, who sayd I coulde not have 
looked more discoimposed had he pretended 
he was y® author ot those verses. I after- 
wards found he was; but 1 think she 
laught more than there was neede. 

We have ever been considered a suffi- 
cientlie religious familie ; that is, we goe 
regularlie to church on Sabbaths 
prayer-dayes, and keepe alle ye fasts and 
festivalles. But Mr. Milton’s devotion 
hath attayned a pitch | can neither imi- 
tate nor even comprehende. The spiritu- 
all world seemeth to him not onlie reall, 
but I may almoste say visible. For in- 
stance, he tolde Rose, it appears, that on 
Tuesday nighte, (that is ye same evening 
I had promised to be his,) as he went 
homewards to his farm lodging, he fancied 
y® angels whispering in his eares, and 
singing over his head, and that instead of 
going to his bed like a reasonable being, 
he lay down on y® grass, and gazed on ye 
sweete pale moon till she sett, and then 
on y® bright starres till he seemed to see 
them moving in a slowe, solemn dance, 
to y® words, “ How glorious is our God !” 
And alle about him, he sayd, he knew, 
tho’ he coulde not see them, were spiritu- 
all beings repairing the ravages of ye day 
on the flowers, among y® trees, and grass, 
and hedges; and he believed “twas onlie 
the filme that original] sin had spread 


and 


over his eyes, that prevented his seeing 
them. Iam thankful for this same filme 
—I cannot abide fairies, and witches, and 
ghosts—ugh! I shudder even to write 
of them; and were it onlie of the more 
harmlesse sort, one woulde never have y® 
comforte of thinking to be alone. I feare 








church-yardes and dark corners of alle 
kinds; more especiallie spiritts; and 
there is onlie one I w‘ even wish to see 
at my bravest, when deepe love casteth 
out feare; and that is of sister Anne, 
whome .I never associate with ye worm 
and winding-sheete. Oh, no! I think 
he, at leaste dwells among y°® starres, 
having sprung straite up into lighte and 
blisse the moment she put off mortalitie ; 
and if she, why not others! Are Adain 
and Abraham alle these yeares in y® un- 
conscious tomb! Theire bodies, but sure- 
lie not theire spiritts? else, why dothe 
Christ speak of Lazarus lying in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, while y¢ brothers of Dives 
are yet riotouslie living? Yet what be- 
comes of the daye of generall judgment, 
if some be thus pre-judged! I must aske 
Mr. Milton—yes, I thinke I can finde it 
in my heart to aske him about this in 
some solemn, stille hour, and perhaps he 
will sett at rest manie douots and mis- 
givings that at sundrie times trouble me ; 
being soe wise @ man. 
Bedtime. 

* * * Glad to steale away from ye 
noisie companie in y* supper-roome, (com- 
prising some of father’s tellow-magis- 
trates,) 1 went downe with Robert and 
Kate to y® fish-ponds; it was scarce 
sunset; and there, while we threw 
crumbs to ye fish, and watched them come 
to the surfuce, were followed, or ever we 
were aware, by Mr. Milton, who sat 
downe on y® stone seat, drew Robin be- 
tween his knees, stroked his haire, and 
askt what we were talking about. Robin 
sayd | had beene telling them a fairie 
storie; and Mr. Milton observed that was 
an infinite improvement on y* jangling, 
puzzle-iieaded prating of country justices, 
and wished 1 woulde tell itagayn. But 
I was airayd. But Robin had no feares; 
soe tolde y¢ tale roundlie; onlie he forgot 
ye end. Soe he founde his way backe to 
ye middle, and seemed likelie to make it 
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last alle night; onlie Mr. Milton sayd he 
seemed to have got into ye labyrinth of 
Crete, aud he must for pitie’s sake give 
him y* clew. Soe he finished Robin’s 
story, and then tolde another, a most 
lovelie one, of ladies, and princes, and 
enchanters, and a brazen horse, and he 
sayd ye end of that tale had been cut 
off, too, by reason ye writer had died 
before he finished it. But Robin cryed, 
*QOh! finish this too,” and hugged and 
kist him; soe he did; and methoughte 
y® end was better than y® beginninge. 
Then he sayd, “ Now, sweet Moll, you 
have onlie spoken this hour past, by your 
eyes; and we must heare your pleasant 
voice.” “An hour!” cries Robin. — 
“Where are alle ye red clouds gone, 
then!” quoth Mr. Milton, “and what 
business hath ye moon yonder?” “ Then 
we must goe indoors,” quoth I. But they 
cryed “No,” and Robin helde me fast, 
and Mr. Milton sayd I might know even 
by ye distant sounds of ill-governed mer- 
rinent that we were winding up the 
week’s accounts of joy and care more 
consistentlie where we were than we 
coulde doe in ye house. And indeede, 
just then I hearde my fether’s voice 
swelling a noisie chorus; and hoping Mr, 
Milton did not distinguish it, | askt him 
it he loved musick. He answered, soe 
much that it was miserie for him to heare 
anie that was not f y* beste. I secretlie 
resoled he should never heare mine. He 
added, he was come of a musicalle fami- 
lie, and that his father not onlie sang 
well, but played finely on ye viol and 
organ. ‘Then he spake of ye sweet mu- 
sick in Italy, untill i longed to be there ; 
but I tolde him nothing in its way ever 
pleased me more than to heare ye choris- 
ters of Magdilcn college usher in May 
day by chaunting a hymn at ye top of' ye 
church towre. Discoursine of this and 
that, we thus site a good while ere we 
returned to the house. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 


ORIGINAL. 


TH E 


TRIUMPH 


OF TRUTH. 


BY ABRM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


On the threshold of time, the torch of 
truth, was, by the hand of the Almighty, 
lighted up for eternity. 

Touched by the Promethean fire, as it 
were, froin off the altar of God, it burned 
brightly in Kden’s bowers, and shed a 
hallowed lustre on that pair who dwelt 
there in the sunbeams of imnocence.— 
Everything was then pure,—tor over the 
wide world there reigned but one Sabbath 
day of peace, and nature, throughout her 
vast dominions—in her sighing breezes, 
her whispering rills, her smiling plains, 
and her majestic mountains—could utter 
but one word—and that was Love. 

But soon sin came and wrote guilt on 
man’s soul, obscured his mental faculties, 
and dimmed the light of truth. Still 
that holy gift of God—that beautiful light 
—truth—glimmered on through sueceed- 
ing ages, waxing and waning—at one 
time flashing up with the brilliancy of a 
metcor’s glare, and then dying away as 
quickly as it came, leaving but a feeble 
flame flickering in the socket~—otten hid 
by the rubbish which sophistry and igno- 
rance had piled around it, and almost 
smothered by the dusky wings of super- 
stition, till at length it has risen superior 
to all that attempted to quench it, and 
now burns as a beacon fire on the temple 
of liberty. 

The days of its obscurity are no more, 
and it now shines brightly and clearly— 
irradiating the whole world with its rays. 
Superstition and ignorance, with a host 
of other phantoms of the nivht of barbar- 
ism, have taken their flight, and in their 
place virtue and knowledge stand at its 
sacred shrine, and guard its vestal fire. 


Under its benign influence, the mind of 
man, shaking off the unnatural shackles 
which have so long enthralled it, now 
soars aloft, and holds sweet converse with 
the highest attributes of Nature; or, de- 
scending into the bowels of the earth, 
unveils the secret mechanism of the uni- 
verse. 

As is the rising sun upon a valley 
covered with the mists of the morning, 
so is the dawn of truth and knowledge 
upon the world. The day-spring of a 
new era is at hand; and what before was 
the wildest conjecture, when seen through 
the gloom, now takes the forma of glorious 
reality. The prospect is brightening; the 
mountain-tops of science gleam with the 
growing light; and though all below is 
yet shrouded in gloom, We must wait in 
joyful anticipation—and our fondest hopes 
will be realized, when the bright sun of 
truth and knowledge sha!) rise—that those 
mists shall roll away, and the whole 
panorama of nature shall be unfolded to 
our admiring gaze! ‘Then will com- 
mence the golden age of knowledge and 
virtue in fact—when man, rising from 
the ruins of the fall, shall stand forth as 
pure and perfect as when his Maker first 
created him in the blissful paradise. Then 
shall peace ride along in her silvery car, 
and with her smile awe the nations into 
love. Then shall innocence and PuRITY 


—those cherubims who took their flight 
at the fall—again return, and erect their 
thrones in every house and every heart: 
while the holy light, descending from the 
throne of God, gilds, in an effulgent blaze, 
the glorious scene. 

The morning stars which sang at the 
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AN EVENING REVERIE. 


creation, when the new earth sprang 
from cliaos into existence, shall again 
tune their harmonious voices to the music 
of the spheres, and raise the glad chorus 
of joy for her renovation to her pristine 
state of BEAUTY and PURITY. 

When that happy consummation shall 
arrive, where shail the names of those 
men be, who stood by rrura at the hour 
of her darkest period! who with one 
hand trimmed her flickering torch to a 
bright blaze, and with the other held the 
dagger to defend it with their blood ! 

Where shall the names of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Brehe, Kepler, Newton, and even 
our own Franklin, in those days be? 

Shall they not shine as stars in the 
firmament! Shall they not glitter bright- 
ly in the diadem which surrounds the 
brow of truth ? 

This is not an idle speculation, or a 
dream of fancy. This is not the freak of 
a wild imagination. For the day is not 
far distant, when the glorious reality 
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shall be opened to our view. And where 
shall our names be on that day ! 


Shall they be among these whom the 


wave of time, as it rolls along, settles over 
and overwhelms in merited oblivion? or 
shall they be mentioned in the same hour 
and on the same page with those martyrs 
of science ! 

Is there not, therefore, every motive 
for exertion! Cries there not a voice to 
us from all nature to be up and doing? 
Is it not whispered in the dancing-leaves, 
—is it not spoken in the rushing blast! 
Does it not ring in trumpet tones upon 
our ear in voice of the thunder? Does 
it not say, with a loud voice, onward, on- 
ward, onwARD?! Let us obey that voice; 
for though Lire is short, GLory is eternal 
—and while sailing down the stream of 
time, let us be sure to pluck from its 
rugged banks a laurel with which to 
wreath our heads, ere we are launched 
into the ocean of ETERNITY. 





AN EVENIN 


G REVERIE. 


BY DAVID BATES, 


Tuk sun has set, and the shade of even, 
Like sleep, is falling on weary eyes ; 
But floating in light, the moon, mid-heaven, 
Reflects it back where the shadow lies. 
So, groping here, in the gloom of sadness, 
I catch some lizht, though in feeble beams, 
And throw it back, like the moon, with glad- 
ness, 
To cheer the path where the twilight 


gleams. 


But the flush of glory that meets my vision, 
Reaching deep in the bending blue, 

My spirit thrills with a dream elysian, 
Longing for light on its pinions too ; 





And it floats away, on its wing ascending, 
Beyond earth’s shadow, that darkening 
looms 
In the fields of beauty, o’er me bendinz, 


To bathe in the flashing light its plumes. 


Ha! dost thou tremble in yon blue regions 

"Mid splendors that make yon sun grow 
dim, 

And quail at the sight of life-like legions, 
Or start at the flash of the seraphim ? 

Thy sins are about thee as a mountain, 
The dust of earth is upon thy wing, 

And thou must bathe in thy Saviour’s fountain, 
Ere thou shalt be free to soar and sing. 
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A SABBATH MORNIN 





GIN THE FOREST. 


ORIGINAL. 


A SABBATH MORNING IN THE FOREST. 


BY H. 


AnoTuer Sabbath morning dawns upon 
the world. Iam alone amid the solitary 
shades of the mighty forest. ‘The village 
bells are telling the holy hour of prayer ; 
and all is peace and quiet around. Be- 
neath the mossy couch where [ am quietly 
seated, a little streamlet is gushing out 
from its opal bed, and dashing impatiently 
on its way, as if to join its plaintive song 
with the symphony of Nature’s morning 
hymn. The yellow autumn flowers are 
turning their golden heads to greet the 
sun upon his daily march, while the 
mighty oaks—the solemn sentinels of the 
forest—are waving and nodding their 
graceful plumes, as if in adoration of the 
solemn Sabbath scene. 


The trees assume their autumn dyes, 
Amid the silent bowers, 

And winds that sweep their tinselled boughs, 
Seem “ searching for the flowers.” 


Here, then, while the great book of 
nature is open before me, let me approach 
and peruse a few brief pages from the 
immortal volume. Upon this “aged 
beech”—the monument of centuries—I 
trace the names of generations past! 
Many of the companions of my youth 
have sported beneath its quiet shades, and 
many of them, like the flowers of spring, 


have passed away. I, too, have recently 


inscribed my name upon the time-worn 
record of the past; yet ere, perhaps, the 
dawn of another Sabbath, the hand that 
hath rudely wrought upon the mossy 
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tablet, may be cold in death. A few 
more years, at farthest, and “the place 
that knows me now, will know me no 
more.” 


A few more storms may dash their spray 
Upon life’s rocky shore, 

A few more seasons pass away, 
And I shall be no more. 


Hence, may I profit by this solemn 
admonition! And QO, that the skeptical 
Philosopher might also be induced to come 
out from his mystical windings into the 
great temple of nature, and learn, and 
acknowledge the power and wisdom of 
the Deity! The hoary rock, the rippling 
stream might teach him many a pleasing 
lesson of his Creator. 


The seasons, also, are sober teachers of 
life’s fairy tale. Spring comes with her 
birds and flowers—her azure skies and 
balmy winds—but autumn informs us the 
winter is approaching. Youth comes 
with her sunny smiles—her buoyant 
hopes and fairy dreams—but old age in- 
forms us that t¢me is preparing us wrinkles 
for the grave! May my study, then, be 
to prepare for the future. When death 
shall approach, may I be prepared to meet 
him asa friend. And O, may I be pre- 
pared to welcome the long and quiet 
Sabbath of the tomb, as calmly and se- 
renely as I now greet the light of this 
blessed Sabbath, amid these holy and 
venerable shades of the forest. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Van Courntr—Now that our favorite, 
the Garland, is in its own home once more, 
and may be happy to hear from its friends, 
particularly the oldest, I have nearly resolved 
on sometimes sending it a bit of chit-chat; 
and although it cannot in return tell me all 
its adventures during its residence with Mr. 
Patterson, I will confidentially whisper in its 
ear some of the things that have happened 
within the precincts of its ancient acquaint- 
ance, “ Our Place,” and some things have 
occurred there, | assure you. But now, dear 
Mr. Ed., let me say that I hope that the 
Garland has come back to stay. We have 
missed its cheerful face from our circle, sad- 
ly, (we have not seen it regularly,) and it 
seems to me that it has pined during its 
several months’ absence, and worn a half- 
frighted, sorrowful louk ; its leaves fluttered 
uneasily on its delicate stems, and some had 
fallen too, and the blossoms paled and drooped ; 
nothing in the world ailing it, I verily believe, 
hut homesickness. Oh! trust me, for several 
months it has not been the bright, blithe- 
some Garland that it used to be when it 
visited ws from the old office—prepared so 
prettily for its jaunt by familiar hands, 
and with the last look of approbation be- 
stowed by familiar eyes, bringing with it, 
and asking kindly notice for it, its lovely but 
more staid twin-sister, the Wreath. Js it 
not so? for do we not see that since its return 
it has more lovingly clung to her—that on 
their long journeys from Philadelphia to 
“ Our Place,” she throws off her own neat 
travelling wrapper, and creeps under that of 
Wreath, where she lies so snugly folded that 
they are as one book! ‘She has certainly 
said to her as they visit their former haunts, 
“ Thy home shall be my home ; whither thou 
goest there will I also be.” The heart of 
our Garland is still purity; contact with the 
world has not sullied or chilled it. Now, 
Mr. Van Court, you will not again separate 
them, will you! nor send the Garland away 
among strangers, to twine its flowers for 


them—who, of course, cannot feel for the 
little creature the affection she found awaiting 
her each month in her old place, and without 
which, if she were like other sensitive beings, 
her timid heart might shrink and ache so 
painfully. ° ° : . 

With subdued tone and tearful eye, let me 
refer you to the past; where, or I. mistake 
you, you will find additional inducement for 
keeping it under your protection, in the 
memory, and for the sake of Mr. W., its 
founder, and with whom, among his other 
publications, it was a favorite. You remem- 
ber that in 1844 it was thought to change 
the name of the Garland; upon announce- 
ment of which, you received and published 
some exquisite verses of poetry from Susan 
Wilson, and in its last touching words I 
would finally appeal to you—though I wish 
that you would not consider it mal-aprovos to 
again publish the whole. 


“ And thou who to the Garland which his care 
First wreath’d, art adding flowers fresh and rare 
Thou, too, hast proved the trust which he reposed 
In thee was not misplaced,—thou hast not clos’d 
Thy heart against his memory,...... oil's inte 
Piss shes paves paar -| SOebe bender 046.00 Ne REE 
Tread in the path he trod, and there will be 

The thanks of many a grateful heart for thee.” 


And although a stranger to him, I would 
beg Mr. Patterson not to feel hurt at the 
above remarks. Doubtless, sir, while with 
him our pet was treated very kindly, but for 
all this, why might it not yearn for home-care 
and nurture, and sister, as well as other 
people in like circumstances? Perhaps, 
after all, as to this grieving of hers and sor- 
rowing, it may be merely a fancy of mine, 
woven into words just to coax Mr. Van 
Court to keep her at the homestead here- 
after; for there seems to have been a kind of 
editurial “ succession” from her first editor 
down, and it does seem a pity that it should 
be broken up, does it not ? 

And now, Mr. V.C., adieu, “ Jeane,” 


Avatst, 1849. Of “ Our Place.” 
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